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HE National 


as will be seen, 
vered, a large 


read, and more 
contributed for 
approval. Ifthere 
has been scarcely 
that rush for 
tickets that there 





quent addresses, | 
have been deli-| 


number of papers | 


and fellow labourers. I say nothing of having 
thus added to our forces one-half of creation; but 
I insist on the value and peculiar nature of the 
assistance: men may discover principles, write 
big treatises, and indicate and do what must be 
done on a large seale; but the instant the work 
becomes minute, individual, and personal,—the 
instant that it leaves the open field, and touches 
the home,—the instant it requires tact, sentiment, 
and delicacy,—from that instant it passes into the 
hands of woman. It is essentially their province, 
in which may be exercised all their moral powers, 
and all intellectual faculties. It will give them 


Association for| their full share in the vast operations that the 
the Promotion of | world is yet to see ; and while the multiplication 
Social Science is| of Great Easterns. of Atlantic Telegraphs, and 
holding its an-| Lord Rosse’s telescopes (departments of intellect 
nual meeting in| arrogated to themselves by the male sex, and in- 
Bradford, York-| ventions, in fact, to give greater ease to the 
shire. Some elo-| already easy of mankind), while these add, day by 





| day, to the wonder and activity of the inhabitants 
of every clime, woman will interpose to save the 
millions from negiect, and will labour to show 
| that ‘the mint, the anise, and the cummin’ are 
| as much the care of a thoughtful Providence, as 
the mightiest of tlhe cedars of Lebanon. Let me 
| not be supposed to decry archwology, science, 
geology, or anything that exercises and enriches 
the understanding ; anything that gives the intel- 
lectual an ascendancy over the sensual part of 
man. I admit their value, nay, their necessity. 
It is desirable—it is more—it is indispensable to 


admirable dexterity bear the fame of our arts 
into every sea that a ship can plough, teaching 
envy to the proudest of our rivals, and veneration 
to every tribe, however remote, as soon as its 
existence becomes known. Of the working classes 
at large, if not the besetting sins, certainly the 
most pernicious failings are improvidence and 
intemperance; and as there can be no greater 
evils than what proceed from these sources, it is 
fortunate that a remedy can be applied, certainly 
to mitigate, possibly even to effect an absolute 
cure. The two failings are no doubt closely con- 
nected ; but it is fit that they be considered apart, 
as in some material respects they are not co- 
extensive, improvidence having the wider scope 
and more general operation. It is well said by 
Mr. Erskine Clarke, in his very useful paper at 
the Congress of 1857, that ‘the great problem of 
social economy is how to help the working people 
to keep themselves with their own money’ (in 
other words to teach them provident habits) ; and 
the plan which he strongly presses, and which 
Mr. Akroyd, in an able and important paper last 
year, more fully illustrated, is the establishment of 
Penny Savings’ Banks. The great step made 
fifty years ago, and which we owe to a most 
wise and pious pastor of the Scottish church, my 
revered friend Dr. H. Duncan, was the insti- 
tution of Savings’ Banks, which received all 
deposits of a shilling and upwards. These 
very soon extended almost over the whole 
jisland. By the last returns there have been de- 





was at Liverpool ;| have something to employ all tastes, all mental | posited above 32,000,000/. by 1,340,000 contri- 
if in the area of | qualifications, each one according to its bent and | butors. But in this, as in all other institutions 


St. George’s Hall on the principal occasions genius. But on an anniversary such as this, we are | for promoting popular improvement, it has been 


some of the seats were empty; it is only what 
might be anticipated from the difference in 
the age of the two places, and the habits of its 
occupants. Twenty years ago, Bradford was a 
comparatively unimportant place, and many of 
its principal inhabitants are the very men 


called to consider the greatest amount of interest 


| found that they do not at first reach the class for 


} and improvement for the greatest number; but | whose benefit they are chiefly designed, but a 
| the pursuits to which I have alluded cannot, | class somewhat above them; and the proportion 
| undoubtedly, touch the masses so deeply as those | of very small deposits clearly showed the tendency 
| which affect their daily life: they are far more | of the humbler classes to avail themselves of the 
the business of leisure and education ; while ours | banks as far as their rules allow; for 85 per cent. 


|; are only preliminaries to an enlarged state of | of the amount which has just been mentioned was 


who, architects at the same time of their own things, when such'studies may be more generally 
fortunes, have made it what itis. There is| gdopted, because more easily pursued. Let us, 
great wealth in the town: men are pointed to, | ourselves, see, and teach the people to see, that 
and to their credit, as worth a quarter of 2} their social, but removable, discomforts fret and 
million of money, and more, who have carried | enfeeble them, and render them unfit for higher 
a pack in the town, or swept out a shop, but| thoughts. Nor are the wealthier and more re- 
perhaps have less cultivation than would incline | fined classes, when duly informed of these 
them, in the first instance, to anticipate plea-| matters, without inoral and material interest in 
sure or instruction from Social Science. With) them. They will relish an old tower, an ichthyo- 
the rising generation it is of course different, | Saurus, or a treatise on electricity, much more 
and there can be no doubt that the visit of When they find reformation on the increase, 
the Association will give a healthful impulse | tisease on the decrease, and a better compre- 
to important movements in the town. To the | hension and practice, by all classes, of the prin- 
miblentie of the Lemdon visitors. Bradford is as | ciples and purposes of social life. 
jority of the London visitors, Brac as | 

great a novelty as Social Science to many of 
the Bradfordians. They have seen with asto-| for a calm, constant, and preventive policy, 


nishment its numerous fine warehouses in| always on the watch, giving notice of every | 


stone, the congeries of short streets, all! form of evil, and every opportunity of good ; 
running against one another, and leading no-| listened to with favour ; and weighed, when it 
where directly, that form the town ; its very | speaks, with due deliberation ; a frame of 
handsome Music-hall, and its remarkable posi-| mind which we cannot hope will arise until 
tion on the side of hills, which renders its}the common serse of the public shall have 
appearance at night, seen from a distance, | been enlightened by various and sustained 
with long ranges of lights running upwards | information, impressed by the convictions of 


almost til they are lost in the sky and jostle } duty, and brought to a sentiment of confidence | 


the stars, surprising and beautiful. St. George’s | both in the measures and in the men who are 
Hall, where the chief meetings are being held, | to carry them into execution. If this were the 


was built about six years ago, at a cost of! normal position ¢f the British mind, we should } 


15,0001. as our readers will remember, from | have little difficulty in persuading it to “refuse 
the designs of Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, | the evil, and to choose the good.” And he went 
the leading architects of the district, under | on to touch most of the subjects ineluded in 
whose superintendence Saltaire also (which is! the programme of the association. It was a 
close by) was erected. The hall, within the | veneral, healthfui, and useful address. 

walls, is 152 feet long, 76 feet wide, and 50|~ Lord Brougham moved a vote of thanks to 


feet 8 inches high ; that is, the width is half | Lord John Russell, the president of last year : 


The speaker urged the necessity there was | 








the length, and the height is two-thirds the 
width, to meet an acoustical theory held by 
Mr. Lockwood, which at any rate has not dis- 
appointed in the present case, for the hall is 
remarkably good for hearing in. 

On Monday evening Lord Shaftesbury 
opened the Congress, and for the first time in 
his life, as he said, read an address, in the 
course of which he made special reference to 
the aid the objects of the Association were 
deriving from the share that women had taken 
in its business :-— 


“We have seen the profitable results,” he said, 
in the various publications they have issued, 
replete with feminine acuteness of observation 
and minuteness of detail, composed in a clear and 
winning style, and calculated to render sanitary 
science and sanitary practice intelligible and ac- 
ceptable in the daily, nay hourly, walks of hum- 
blest life. This is no trifling advantage, to have 
gained the whole female sex as our sympathisers 


and the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, and others, 
spoke briefly. 

On Tuesday morning Lord Brougham de- 
livered his annual address. It oceupied two 
hours in reading, and was fer the most part 
distinctly given. Speaking of the evils pro- 
duced by over-working, and the good results 
which had followed the efforts made to restrict 
the hours of labour, Lord Brougham said :— 


“ What has been done has, indeed, merits of a 
peculiar kind; for, while other plans operate 
indirectly and gradually, the benefits of this are 
direct and immediate. The health, the in- 
struction, the morals of the community are 
directly improved by the action applied—and 
improved at once. The class, too, thus benefited, 
is the most important of the children of toil— 
those in whose work the mind is most employed. 
But it comprises, also, our artisans; those whose 
talents and industry make England the great 
capital of manufactures ; whose exquisite skill and 





| for sums of an average not exceeding 12/7. It 
thus beeame manifest that sums below 1s. ought 
|to be received, and Dr. Chalmers proposed the 
| Penny Bank, which completelysucceeded. Without 
| the knowledge of his suggestion and its success, 
| the same thing was tried and succeeded perfectly 
jat Birmingham, Halifax, Derby, Hull, and many 
other places. In Birmingham, in 1856, 84,000 
|accounts were opened for sums of 1d. and up- 
| wards, 11,500/. being paid in, of which 10,700/. 
| were drawn out, clearly showing that the banks 
; are used as they were intended, for a temporary 
| deposit, and for keeping the money till wanted ; 
but without the banks the pence would be squan- 
| dered in providing some indulgence, probably 
drink. The great object is teaching the working 
| men to begin saving: once beginning, he will add 
to the little hoard, and when it reaches a certain 
| amount he will keep it, unless driven by bad times, 
| by disease, or other accident, to encroach upon it. 
| But we may safely affirm that a most salutary 
| change is made in a man’s habits, perhaps in his 
| character, by his beginning to save for whatever 
| purpose, and that providence in this one and 
| very material particular will become the habit 
| generally of his mind. It is to be hoped that 
| our attention may be called during this meeting 
| to the proposal of Mr. Sikes, for applying money- 
| order offices in the Post-office department to the 
purposes of savings banks, or, possibly, in some 
cases, as a substitute for them.” 


He dwelt at very considerable length on the 
evils of intemperance, stating, as one of the 
smallest parts of the evil, that at least ten 
times as much money is spent upon drink as 
upon publications of all kinds,— 


“That repressive measures are loudly called for 
in this country it is difficult to deny; but if there 
are objections to these, chiefly from the public 
mind not being prepared for them, at least we can 
cease to encourage intemperance by treatiug it as 
venial, and by suffering pernicious customs to be 
| continued apparently for its protection. Not only 
do those greatly err, but they are positively cri- 
minal, who treat the subject lightly; and yet 
more to be condemned are those who regard in- 
temperance as an extenuation of guilt, of which it 
is rather an aggravation. How much more cri- 
minal are persons in authority who sometimes so 
consider it in meting out the inflictions of the 
police, or even of the penal law! But those are not 
to be forgiven who indulge in light talk upon that 
which is the fruitful parent of the worst offences, 
even of murder itself. What shall we say then of 
customs being maintained directly promoting in- 
temperance, and which have neither antiquity to 
plead in their defence, nor any necessity whatever 
to require their continuance, nor even the fact of 
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their universality to allege in their favour? The | must always end in a great loss to both parties, 
existence of statute fairs is a disgrace to the police | but dreadful to the poor men, whose families 
of this country. In some of the most extensive | suffer severely in the mean time, and who, after 
and populous counties they are unknown, and not | they have been defeated, are sure to find a great 
the slightest inconvenience is experienced from the | diminution of employment from the injury in- 
want of them. Wherever they are held all the best | flicted upon the masters. It is needless to observe, 
authorities among the magistrates and police | that the immediate tendency of such combina- 
officers are agreed in representing them as a great | tions is the very reverse of the influence of the 
cause of drunkenness and every species of immoral | establishment of guilds in the middle ages, which 


and builded reeords of the art and of themanners 
and condition of our own ancestors, and to begin 
to fill up an omission such as had been im great 
part supplied in the histories of several ancient 
nations. There had been previous investigators 
in one part of the field over which the labours of 
Mr. Parker and his coadjutors have extended: we 
may allude to the quantity of the information 
collected by various hands and embodied in the 


indulgence. This important subject was fully | 
treated by Mr. Nash Stephenson at our last meet- | 
ing, and the progress was described of a remedy, by 

way of a substitute, in the registry of farm ser- | 
vants, which many persons have of late desired to 
see extended to all servants; and a society has 
been formed in London with this view. As it is 
clearly not enough that we should cease to en- 
courage intemperance, and as positive repression 
is attended with great difficulty, there is every 
reason to rejoice in the exertions which have been 
made by individuals to apply a remedy, or, at 
least, a palliative, by such proceedings as may 
be taken without legislative aid. The formation 
of Temperance Associations have been highly 
beneficial; and these have spread over many 
parts of the country. Not only have these bodies 
published works admirably conducted, and several 
newspapers, besides circulating cheap tracts to a 
vast amount—the Temperance League, 300,000 a 
week—but they encourage their members to take 
the pledge, which, though often broken, is kept 
by many. The services of the grand Alliance and 
of its able and learned secretary, Mr. S. Pope, | 
are truly above all praise.” 


The demoralizing effects of bribery at elec- | 
tions, with the necessity for alteration in the 
laws, was the theme of a considerable portion | 
of the address. We must confine ourselves to | 
reporting the observations Lord Brougham | 
made on the relations between employers and | 
employed, which demand the attention of both | 
parties. 

“While some reasoners,” he proceeded, “ con- | 
tend that the people are disqualified for the | 
exercise of the franchise, in other words for 
the possession of political power, by want of 
information—and some would withhold it be- 
cause of their evil habits—there has been at | 
all times, but never so much as of late years, 
a disposition in a large and important body 
to assume power, by acts, sometimes of doubtful 
legality, and always leading, by their almost 
unavoidable consequences, to a breach of the law. 
I allude to combinations for raising wages, accom- 
panied with a resolution not to work either for 
more than a certain time, or for less than a certain 
remuneration. If the proceeding is connected 
with any plan of preventing others from working, 
either by actual violence or by threats, it is mani- 
festly an offence, and severely punishable. But 
without any violence or menaces, the raising a 
fund to keep one class idle, by supporting them 
when they refuse work, except on the terms pre- 
scribed by the body—terms to which the employ- 
ers cannot or will not yield—and the waylaying 
another class coming from the country, offering 
to pay the journey back if they join in the refusal, 





were the parents of skill in ali *he arts. The 
inevitable effect of strikes is t» vel all merit, to 
benefit the lazy and incapable at the expense of 
the industrious and skilful, and to rob all con- 
cerned in them for the profit of a few agitators 
and mob-seekers. But though the employers have 
an unquestionable right to combine in self- 
defence against the tyranny of their combined 
workmen, and though they are secure of success 
in the end, it is only to be gained by patience, at 
some sacrifice, and by joint and prudent action. 
It is sure to be lost by any imitation of the unjust 
and violent course pursued by the men; and it is 
most especially at a season of indiscreet and un- 
scrupulous combination among the latter that the 
masters ought, more than ever, to beware of 
encroaching upon just rights, and rather to give 
their men more freedom than to curb them in any 
manner of way. It must be observed that all the 
errors into which one of the parties fall, and 
which are the cause of their unreasonable and 


| unreasoning proceedings, and which present the 


enemies of an extended franchise with their most 
powerful argument, come from ignorance. If 


| eare were taken to teach them the plain, easily 


learnt, and easily understood principles, which, of 
all men, they have the greatest interest in under- 
standing—the relation between prices, including 
that of labour and of supply and demand — 
between capital and wages—between machinery 
and profits, as well of masters as of workmen— 
between rights and duties—between the enforce- 
ment of the law and the interests of all, —if these 
principles were ever present to their minds, the 
course of conduct which they oftentimes pursue, 
to their own great detriment quite as much as to 
the injury of others, would be next to impossible.” 


Vice-Chancellor Page Wood made his 
address on “Jurisprudence” (when Lord 
Brougham concluded), and an admirable ad- 
dress it was, pointing out clearly and power- 
fully where reforms in our laws are needed. 

The various departments then assembled to 
read and discuss papers, while a large party 
went to view Saltaire. 
section some valuable papers were read by 
Mr. Hudson, Mr. Beaumont, and Dr. Macturk, 
on the social and sanitary progress of Bradford, 
which elicited an animated discussion, of which 
we will speak hereafter. On Wednesday, in 
the same section, an excellent paper on “ The 
Physical Effects of Diminished Labour,” was 
read by Mr. R. Baker, showing conclusively 
the good results of the Factory Act: the 
diseases that were common before it was passed 
have entirely disappeared. Who shall now deny 
the importance of wise sanitary legislation / 


In the Public Health | 


“London” and other publications of Mr. Charles 
Knight; but no one had given us a view of the 
architecture as connected with the changes in 
domestic habits and social condition up to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, so comprehen- 
sive and so minute as that which is completed in 
the present volumes. Such a result offers the 
best testimony of the value, in one department of 
their study, of architectural remains, rightly 
used. As regards another department, whatever 
opinion we may have concerning the exact charac- 
ter of the improvement which has taken place, 
and is to be “observed in the churches built 
during the last quarter of a century,” and what- 
ever views on the question which Mr. Parker 
touches in his preface—the precise use to be made 
now, whether of Gothic architecture or the Eng- 
lish Gothic,—Mr. Parker believing that the Eng- 
lish Gothic, “with fair and proper development 
and adaptation,” is still “the most suited to meet 
the various requirements of the present time,”— 
all architects should be of one mind regarding the 
very high value, for whatever phase or school of 
modern practice, of the English Gothic, and the 
domestic architecture of the same school. No class 
of examples is there but what has value to him 
who can use models rightly ; and it may at least 
be said, that to the study of English Gothic we 
owe much of that correction of what were pre- 
vious errors against all good architecture, which 
will be the foundation of after-progress that we 
may make, To preserve, therefore, remains of 
architecture in our country, and to study them, 
is one of the aids both to the knowledge of our 
history and to the progressive development of art. 

The portion now published of the series of 
volumes, the first of which bore the name of the 
late Mr. Hudson Turner, treats of the period 
from Richard II. to Henry VIII. It is divided 
into two parts, issued as separate volumes, though 
paged consecutively, whereof the second part is 
devoted to condensed notices of the principal re- 
mains of fifteenth-century work in England, with 
some information as to the distinctive character 
in the several counties, including also notices of 
some later buildings, and to shorter notices of the 
contemporary work in Wales, Seotland, and 
| Ireland. A list from the Patent Rolls, of Licences 
| to Crenellate, drawn out under the direction of 
| Mr. Duffus Hardy, is added, the list extending 
|from the time of Henry III. down to that of 
| Edward IV. These licences are the foundation 
| for Mr. Parker’s series, the history of domestic 
| architecture in England, during the Middle Ages, 
|depending mainly upon them. Few houses of 
|importance, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
| fifteenth centuries, were built without being 
| fortified, so that the licences give the date within 
_very few years; and these dates agree in almost 





approaches very near an unlawful conspiracy ; or, | The paper induced a spirited speech from Lord every instance with dates assigned by style of 


it it be not absolutely illegal, is in the highest | 
degree oppressive to the employers, because it | 


Shaftesbury. 
In the Department of Social Economy the 


architecture. Also with the second part or volume 
before us, and applying to the whole series of 


deprives them of the ordinary advantages of com- | ladies had mustered very strongly to hear Miss | volumes, is a full General Index and a Topo- 
petition, placing the whole relations of labour in Bessie Parkes’s paper on “The Market for) graphical Index, besides the tables of contents of 


a false and unnatural position. That which regu- | Educated Female Labour :” we cannot close our | the two parts. 


lates all prices, whether of commodities or of 
labour, is the higgling of the market ; and there 
is a kind of individual instinct, by which dealers 
in labour as well as dealers in other things adjust | 
their demands. A combined action of 100 or 1,000 | 


substitutes, for this individual instinct, a fixed rule, 


| 
} 


present notice in better company. 








THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY.* 
Ir has been generally perceived since know- 


The information in the second 
part being incomplete, even as to England, and 
| not absolutely required there, we should have pre- 
| ferred its omission in this case, and, if necessary, 
the publication of a separate gazetteer. The 
| author seems, however, to have been slightly 
'trammelled by the desirableness of preserving 


conceived without the least regard to the rate of ledge was obtained of the nature of our state- uniformity in his series; and the works of the 
supply and demand, to the circumstances of the papers, by the recent publications under autho- | fifteenth century are too numerous to be easily 


party offering, and the party accepting or refusing, | 
and enforces that rule in an arbitrary manner, 
and by no natural appliances. The fallaey is 
enormous, by which the labourers, complaining of 
maachinery, as throwing hands out of work, hold 
that they ought to share directly with the em- 
ployer in the gains which the machinery enables 
him to make. They do share in these gains, but 
not directly. The capital saved must always be 
employed in paying for labour ; and the machinery 
that saves labour in one line to the capitalist 
enables him to employ more labour in other lines; 
the great probability being, that he will employ 
it in the line to which he and his workmen are | 
accustomed. ‘The combination of masters is the 
mevitable consequence of the combination of men ; 

and rt att a muled to draw upon, which is a 

un and secure resource of supply | 

than the contributions of the men, such a ten 4 


rity of Government or the Master of the Rolls, 


| that the history of England would require to be 


re-written. A similar observation might be made 
at the completion of the volumes on the Domestic | 


|managed. The preceding work, which related to 
| the fourteenth century, contained some excellent 
| illustrations of toreign examples. Similar illus- 


trations of fifteenth-century work, for which he 


Architecture of England, due to the editor of| had collected the materials, he was reluctantly 
“The Glossary of Architecture,” which furnish | compelled in the present publication to omit ; but 
matter indispensable to the future historian,— | he refers to the books relating to France, of M. 


matter that till lately had lain nearly untouched. 
True history has other objects of its concern as) 
well as the stories of battles and the incidents in 
the lives of monarchs; but it was reserved for our 
day to work the mine comprised in the carved 





* “Some Account of Domestic Architecture in Eng- 
land, from Richard II. to Henry VIII. With numerous 
Illustrations of existing Remains, from Original Draw- 
ings.”” By the Editor of “‘ The Glossary of Architecture.” 
Two Parts, with General Index and Topographical Index 
to these and two previous vols. of the series. 8vo. 
pp. 491. Table of Contents and List of Engravings. 
Oxford and London, J. H. & J. Parker. 1859. 





Verdier and M. de Caumont, and prints from M. 
Viollet-le-Duc a letter, affording some information 
as to the principal examples in France, and show- 
ing that they belong chiefly to the later half of 
the fifteenth century, the first half being the 
period of wars with the English and others, when 
there was little money to be spared for expenses 
of building. 

The first of the two parts which are before us, of 
the work, is divided into six chapters. The first 
chapter treats of the general plan and character of 
the fifteenth-century residence, and of the social 
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condition of our ancestorsas influencing the domestie 
architecture; and the following chapters, of “Towns 
and Town-Houses,” “‘ The Hall,” “The Chambers 
and Offices,” “The Domestic Chapel,” and “Me- 
disval Gatehouses.” They contain much curious 
information respecting the furniture, domestic 
habits, and progressive social condition of our 
ancestors, in addition to that relating to the 
buildings and architecture proper. This informa- 
tion, in the case of the present work, has been 
nearly all collected from documents by Mr. 
Parker himself, assisted by his son and friends. 
Messrs. Buckler, judging from the engravings, 
have been chief contributors in that department. 

Mr. Turner’s valuable materials, collected from 
the Records, extended to little beyond the period 
comprised in the volume on the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, for the architectural portion of 
which, the present editor, or author, was respon- 
sible, as in the case of the others. Personal in- 
spection of the buildings mentioned in these new 
volumes has been made as frequently as pos- 
sible, and it was found that little reliance in 
matters of date could be placed on many of the 
county histories. 

In the fifteenth century a marked change is to 
be observed in the character of the English house 
or place of residence, due to an altered state of | 
the country and improvement in the condition 
and demands of the people. The house still, as 
we have seen, had to be made capable of defence ; 
but that object was no longer paramount, unless 
in the border districts, and in Scotland and Ire- 
land, or generally where particular circumstances 
retarded change. There the castellated type 
was retained to a very late period. In the 
settled districts even, the type was retained in 


borders of Wales, is strongly fortified; whilst 


Wingfield Manor-house, Derbyshire, has massive 
turrets for defending the passage from the outer 
bailey to the inner court, thongh decorative fea- 
tures in the latter show there was no probability 
felt that an enemy would penetrate so far. Town- 
houses in this century were still built chiefly of 
wood, at least as to the upper of the two stories; 
and so were many of those in the country. 

The progress of commerce and the industrial 
arts; the growth of shopkeepers and independent 
artizans; the rise of the “middle classes ”—the 
importance of the lord of the manor lessened by 
comparison ; the acquisition of privileges by those 
who were once serfs; and refined and sometimes 
literary tastes acquired by the lord, tended to the 
alteration of the plan of the private houses in the 
manner we have spoken of. 

As regards the towns, the plans of them had 
been defined in the previous century; the four 
principal streets meeting in the centre in the 
market-place. The ordinary houses were not 


noblemen’s houses, and monasteries and similar 
establishments were fortified, as well as were ordi- 
nary houses in the suburbs. Overhanging stories 
beeame common; but the custom was carried 
further in the following centuries. The brackets 
and heads to doorways, corner-posts, barge-boards, 
and gables, were often richly ornamented. Mr. 
Parker seems to infer, from Lydgate’s description 
of the city of Troy, that sanitary arrangementswere 
fairly attended to, and that there was a system 
of drainage “ which. would be creditable to a more 
enlightened age.” Lydgate certainly describes 
street-pavements, down-pipes, and sewers under- 
ground for street drainage ; and our author alludes 





form, or for cffect and from association, in cases 
where it might not have been retained on the | 
other considerations. When it was not requisite to | 
maintain a considerable number of armed men | 
within the residence or enceinte, as in the true 
castle, the arrangement became altered, losing the 
castellated and gaining the peaceful residence | 
character, until, in course of time, the great | 
hall diminished in size and importance (except in 
those most important palaces and houses which 
will occur to the recollection, some of them even | 
Elizabethan in date, where size was retained for 
particular reasons of state), whilst the private 
apartments of the family increased. Mr. Parker | 
holds that the tendency to the domestic type was 
but little interfered with even during the wars of 
the Roses. The use of gunpowder, as it extended, | 
gradually showed to those wanting residences | 
built, that the old modes of fortitication were | 
useless, except against minor dangers of attack 
and thieves. “In Thornbury Castle and Cow- 
dray House, the fortifications appear to be in- | 
tended more for show than for use; in Hurst- 
monceaux Castle, perhaps as much for one as 
the other.” Alnwick Castle, and residences in 
like localities, and those on the  sea-coast, 
remained castles, or in the case of much 
smaller residences, were like the Pele-towers of 
Scotland, which are frequently as late as the | 
sixteenth century, built as a Norman keep, with | 
close imitation of the Norman ornaments. In| 
Ireland, such tower-houses are extremely numerous, | 
being, “in fact, the manor-houses throughout the | 
Middle Ages” and on to the seventeenth century, | 
when Cromwell showed that they were uscless | 
against cannon. “From the fighting character of | 
the people every house was obliged to be fortified, 
even the abbeys.” 

There were small unfortified manor-houses, 
similar to each other in arrangement throughout | 
the medieval period. There was the castellated | 
type prevalent to the last in certain cases. But | 
comtemporary with these was the merely crenel- | 
lated residence, progressing from the form which | 
was that of the original castle to that of the | 
house of Elizabeth's time, when the appearance | 
may be considered lost. Warwick Castle is men- 
tioned as an excellent example of the transition 
at the period whereat the present volume com- 
mences, Of the manor-houses our author says, 
those in the interior of England may bear, in 
the same district, character of the fortress promi- 
nently, or in great part that of the mansion— 
it may be’supposed, just as individual notions of 
danger dictated. In the more peaceful districts 
of England, houses even were built after the 
fashion of towers, with turrets, machecoulis, and 
battlements, and a moat, bat with large windows, 
showing they were not intended for serious war- 
fare. Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire, built of 
brick, is of this class. 'The manor-houses, such as 
Great Chalfield and South Wraxall, in Wiltshire, 
are convenient dwelling-houses, with scarcely any 
attempt at fortification: St. Donat’s, on the 





to evidence that they existed, and says “ The 
sewers in towns have often been destroyed in 
comparatively modern times in digging founda- 
tions for new houses, but those which remain of 
the monasteries, and sometimes other houses or 
castles of the Middle Ages, are so fine, large, and 
well built, that they are continually mistaken for 
subterraneous passages.” This, however, gives 
but one part of the evidence for a conclusion as 
to the actual state of the fortified towns. That 
their sanitary arrangements must have been the 
reverse of good, is well-known to readers of the 
Builder. ‘This chapter on towns also notices the 
bridges and their chapels, the almshouses or 
hospitals, and the inns and taverns, some of which 
subjects, it is hinted, would afford ample materials 
for separate works. 

In the chapter on the hall, there is much in- 
teresting information respecting the furniture 
and utensils, the hangings and tapestry, and the 
panelling which came into use towards the close 
of the century ; and the customs and etiquette at 
feasts. The custom of dining in the hall, which 
had begun to decline in the fourteenth century, 
was further relinquished in the fifteenth, not, 
however, without an effort to retain it by lovers 
of old customs. “No serious innovation took 
place, however, until the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when the introduction of the 
banqueting-room, or dining-parlour, led the upper 
classes gradually to abandon the custom of eating 
with their retainers in the hall; and we find an 
allusion to it in the Ordinances of Eltham, made 
in 1526, where it is stated that ‘Sundrie noble- 
men and gentlemen and others doe muche delighte 
and use to dyne in corners and secret places, not 
repayring to the kinges chamber or hall. This 
is also evident by the fact, that few domestic 
buildings were without dining-rooms entirely 
detached from thehall.” The dining-chamber at the 
end of the hall at Hampton Court, is an example 
of the change in one particular which ensued. 
Chambers were sometimes built above the hall. 

The arrangement of other apartments is well 
described in the chapter on the chambers and 
offices. At the beginning of the century, it did 
not differ materially from that in the two cen- 
turies preceding: at the lower end of the hall, | 
were the servants’ apartments, and at the upper | 
end those of the family. But the number of the | 
chambers generally increases as the building is | 
later in date ; and the custom of sleeping in the | 
hall, unless when the house was much crowded, | 
seems to have been generally discontinued. In | 
the earlier period, there is generally, at the upper 
end of the hall, at the back of the dais, the cellar 
with the solar, or lord’s chamber over it; in the 
later period, these became the dining-room and 
the drawing-room over it. Considerable ob- 
scurity, however, exists as to the general sleeping 
apartments. Of the furniture of these apartments, 
however, and the bedding and night-dresses, 
copious particulars are supplied in the work before 
us. Of kitchens, there are interesting examples 
« 





fortified, except by the walls of the town; but | 


at Stanton Harcourt, Hampton Court, and other 
places. Besides mention of the other offices, and 
of stables, barns, and granges, the author far- 
nishes particulars of the chimney-shafts, glass 
windows, cupboards, garderobes; wells, cisterns 
and water-pipes, paintings and books, and other 
items, which we omit to name only from want of 
space; and the wooden windows, with mullions 
and tracery, of the fifteenth century or earlier, are 
noticed and illustrated, as well as the wooden 
panelled ceilings which became very common in 
the time of Henry VIII. before plaster ceilings 
were introduced, as in the time of Elizabeth. 
Mr. Parker says :— 





| “In the domestic annals of this period we find allusions 
| to many luxuries not found in those of a previous age, 
| and many indications of a more refined and cuitivated 
| taste having been encouraged among the nobles. Inci- 
| dental allusions to the fine arts and to literature are more 
| frequent than we might be disposed to imagine, and the 
' effect of this improved taste is observable in the decorative 
arrangements of domestic life. The walis and ceilings of 
| the apartments were more often painted with scenes from 
classical and Roman lore, and the books written for the 
use of the baron and his chaplain were more gorgeously 
illuminated. The most sumptuous volumes of this epoch, 
| which adorn our national libraries, were transcribed for 
distinguished laymen. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies we rarely meet with any indications of a literary 
taste among the laity; the books they purchased were 
more for ornament than use; but in the fifteenth ceatury 
we find books mentioned in a manner which would seem 
to indicate that the laity were enabled to use them with 
pleasure, and that they were enabled to carry on their 
private correspondence without the learned aid of their 
chaplain. We have a private English letter preserved, 
of a date as early as 1399, written by the lady of Sir John 
Pelham ; this is, probably, the oldest in existence. The 
large collection of letters belonging to the Paston family 
prove that a correspondence could be kept up with consi- 
| derable vivacity and learning. Such items in household 
accounts as ‘ Payd for paper, ynke and wax, Id.’* are sig- 
nificant; and numerous sums paid to messengers for the 
conveyance of letters show to what extent an epistolary 
correspondence was carried in private life. The charms 
of literature, too, were beginning to be appreciated: in 
times of peace the baron sought the solace of a book, 
In the year 1395, Alice, Lady West, left to Joan, her son’s 
wife, ‘all her books of Latin, English, and French,’t— 
terms which seem to denote no trifling cc lection.” 


Other evidence is given corfirmatory of this 
new taste. Throughout the chapter, evidences 
are adduced of the progress made during the fif- 
teenth century :— 


‘“‘ In the previous centuries not only is the antiquary at 
fault whence to derive his information and where to find 
his examples, but there are clear indications that many of 
the Juxuries which are in this century common were in 
the previous most rare, if, indeed, known atall. Many 
indications of new trades aud callings are shadowed torta 
in the account of the period. Stationers, of whom parch- 
ment, ink, paper, wafers, &c. are bought, are mentioned 
more than once.t Sums were paid to plumbers, glaziers, 
and bed-makers ; and we have an interesting notice of the 
*‘clokke maker of Kolchester,’ who was paid two shillings 
and fourpence ‘ ffor mendyng of the clokke.’’§ 


It is remarkable that there are few apart- 
ments in a modern house which cannot trace 
their existence to the fifteenth century. 


“‘It is true the purposes for which they were employed 
may have been somewhat changed, and their proportionate 
extent and importance altered, as years rolled on and 
requirements differed; bat, substantially, they are the 
same. The dining-room is but a smaller hall, the with- 
drawing-room but a larger ‘solar ;’ the ‘ lord’s chamber’ 
exists in the modern ‘study,’ the ‘ lady’s chamber’ in the 
‘boudoir.’ The sleeping apartments are scarcely more 
numerous in respect of the occupants of a house than 
they were, if we only allow for the difference that, in the 
habitable room, the bed was not an uncommon piece of 
furniture, as we meet with abroad at the present time; 
daring the day-time it was covered with handsome tapes- 
try, but at night was occupied, and so saved the necessity 
of another apartment. The ‘buttery and pantry’ are now 
rolied into one, the latter name being used to designate 
the office in our large houses, the former being employed 
in colleges ; but, at the same time, the officer of the former, 
viz. the butler, is retained, and that of pennetier lost. The 
‘cellars’ existed as they do now, but, by the introduction 
of glass bottles, the space required for decanting the wines 
before they are brought to table is more limited. The 
cupboards in our houses for keeping linen and such like 
were in those days more extensive, as the stock was much 
greater and required separate chambers, called the ‘ garde- 
robe,’ but in many large houses a room is still set apart for 
this purpose. Of the ‘kitchen’ wehavesaidenough to show 
that its importance was not less in those days than itis in 
these. As the trades of baker and brewer have sprung 
up, the ‘bakehouse’ and ‘ brewhouse,’ except in large 
establishments, are less frequent. The ‘ butcher,’ toe, 
now does away with the necessity of the large /ardarium 
and salsarium, as a small room serves the parpose for the 
daily consumption, there being no need to lay in stores 
for months. The conveniences, also, to which we have 
not alluded in this volume, but on which information will 
be found in the previous volume under the head of ‘ garde- 
robes,’ were not wanting in this century ; indeed, it may 
be said that greater care was bestowed upon matters con- 
nected with the drainage of large houses then than at the 
present time. Stables and farm buildings it was not ne- 
cessary to speak of more than we have done, as, having 
been generally built of wood, nearly every trace of them 
has been swept away.”’ 

The chapter on the Chapel, and that on Medieval 

* Howard’s “*‘ Household Book,”’ p. 131. 

+ “Test, Vetusta,” p. 137. 

} Howard’s “ Household Book,”’ pp. 196, 352. 

§ Ibid. p. 167. Clocks are mentioned as part of the 
furniture belonging to Henry VIII. at his palace at Green- 
wich, MS. Harleian, No. 1,419, p. 58. 
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Gatehouses, are also interesting and useful—the 
latter especially so. 

We need not add that the engravings and cuts 
have the character usual in those in Mr. Parker’s 
books; and in concluding our notice, we have 
to congratulate the author on the completion of 
this his latest of a goodly number of valuable 
contributions to the knowledge of the architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages, and to hope with him 
that the present worx will in some measure 
assist in retarding the destruction of buildings 
which are monuments of our national history, and 
dagucrreotypes, though fading, of our national 
domestic life and manners. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE AT THE BROMPTON 
MUSEUM. 
Tue first of a course of six lectures on Social 
Science, as a branch of instruction, and addressed 





especially to teachers, was delivered on Tuesday 
evening by Mr. William Ellis, in the Lecture 
Theatre. The circumstance that the Social Con- 
gress was at the moment being held at Bradford, 
no doubt added interest to the lecture, which was | 
listened to throughout with evident attention, and 
frequently elicited applause from an audience which | 
nearly filled the theatre. For the course of lectures | 
arrangements will be made for the reservation of 
400 seats exclusively for schoolmasters, pupil | 
teachers, Ac., who, upon application, and regis- | 
tering their names, will obtain free admission to, 
the lectures. The lecturer, in some opening | 
observations, expressed his great satisfaction that | 
the Committee of Council on Education had given | 
their sanction and encouragement to the present | 
series of lectures, but at the same time stated his 
regret that so important a subject as that of the 
educational improvement of the people had not 
been entrusted to abler hands. Proceeding, then, 
with his exposition, which embraced the neces- 
sity of social science as a branch of school instruc- | 
tion, as also of the preparation of schoolmasters | 
and pupil teachers for teaching the science, Mr. 
Ellis observed, that some very misteken and con- 
fused notions were abroad concerning the duties 
of schoolmasters. Parents, on the one hand, fre- 
quently knew not what they would have in the! 
way of instruction for their children, and school- 
masters knew not what would be best for them to 
advise. If the effect of the course of lectures | 
should help to rectify what was mistaken, and 
throw order into what was confused, they would 
be doing good work; and should their success 
fall short of what might fairly be hoped for, the 
way would be paved for greater success for others. 
It was an opinion very generally received among 
intelligent men, that, of late years, there had 
been considerable progress, as well in professional 
as in industrial conduct, whence, in a great 
measure, the improved condition of the people. 
There was reason to hope that the school- 
master’s profession had shared in that progress, 
and was likely to share in the further progress 
of which the signs were visible, and for which 
there was so much room. In every industrial 





| tained. It must be consumed for the purposes 





ter was intent upon instilling habits of self- 
control and discipline, which, if put into prac- 
tice, must also conduce to the general well- 
being of society. Want of respect for property, 
dishonesty, and inconstancy in the fulfilment of 
engagements, were fruitful sources of evil in 
society. Was the schoolmaster careful to explain 
to the pupil why and how property should be 
respected ? It was undeniable that in this country 
our progress in knowledge had been one of the 
causes of our progress in numbers and wealth, 
An ignorant man was a log in the community, 
aud a wrong was done to society whenever a 
child was suffered to grow up to manhood ina 
state of ignorance; but a more pressing duty, 
however, was imposed upon mankind than that of 
improving their condition. They must prevent 
its deterioration. When the stock of wealth was 
inadequate for the satisfactory supply of human 
wants, its increase ought to be aimed at; but the 
consequences would be fearful were it not sus- 


of present existence ; but it must be replaced as 
fast as it was consumed, for the purpose of future 
existence. The direction of all the efforts involved 
in the replacing, with increase, the wealth con- 
sumed, was assumed by capitalists and those 
trusted and authorized by capitalists. They ap- 
plied the wealth under their charge with the view 
of obtaining the largest possible return from it. 
They might make mistakes and be disappointed, 
and some might fail altogether; but the larger 
number, basing their operations on careful obser- 
vations, and upon the experience acquired in the 





service of others, met with a considerable prepon- 
derance of success over failure. The practice of 
borrowing and lending, so widely prevalent, 
assisted in transferring the superintendence of 
capital to competent administrators. Capital, 
intelligently administered, had led not only to| 
greatly increased wealth, but to that ever increas- 
ing quantity of tools, machinery, and structures, 
ready at hand to assist labour in continuing and 
increasing indefinitely our future supplies of 
wealth, But the capitalists who administered 
their own and other people’s capitals assumed 
another office willingly surrendered—cheerfully 
surrendered to them by society. They were sur- 
rounded by those who had no wealth or who pre- 
ferred to work without pecuniary risk under the 
guidance of others. These men offered to sell 
their labour. The administrators of capital 
parted with a portion of it in payment of wages, 
and they expected that the labour so pur- 
chased would, at some future time, replace 
their capital with increase or profit. Two very 
obvious inferences were deducible from this 
position of things. One was, that the capital in 
existence, applicable to the purchase of labour, 
was the wages fund. The whole of that, but no 
more, was divisible among the labourers. The | 
whole of that, however desirable, if to be had, | 
must be worked for, but could only be realized in 
the future. The other was, that the adminis- 
trators of capital, anxious to acquire profit, would | 
be led to distribute the wages fund at their dis- | 











more lend himself to a suspension of work, or to 
any kind of innovation or combination calculated to 
lower wages, than he could to a project for extract- 
ing “sunbeams out of cucumbers.” There was some- 
thing exceedingly melancholy in the mere thought 
of the suspension of work—not of labourers 
off work to gather strength for future exertion, 
and of machinery, tools, and buildings at rest for 
repairs or rearrangement, in order to make them 
more efficient in future—but of a secession of 
labourers for the purpose of making capital un- 
productive, or of an inaction of capital for the 
purpose of depriving labourers of wages; and all 
this, because two contracting parties could not 
arrange to work for their mutual benefit—to do 
that which was indispensable to save them from 
future misery. Such proceedings had been called 
“suicidal,” but the movers in them thought them 
preservative. Surely they more resembled a rush 
into the air with clothes on fire, and exclusion of 
fresh air from a sick room, a descent into a foul 
well, or a draught of poison in the disguise of 
medicine. Could not the misguided men to whom 
these observations applied be reasoned with ? He 
feared they were beyond the age when the false 
notions imprinted upon them might be rectified in 
a new edition: the false notions were stereotyped : 
the men were under the influence of an incurable 
delusion. But the schoolmaster might glean in- 
struction from such scenes of suffering. He might 
prevent in youth the delusions which sprang up in 
the adult ; and if he would only fit himself to do 
that for the mind which the physician did for the 
body, he would find education a much more potent 
preventive in his hand than vaccination in the 
hands of the physician. Let them look at a few 
elementary principles. Workmen sold their labour 
for money : their wages were paid in money. The 
workman, although uninitiated in these elements, 
knew this much. To him his employer seemed 
to have an inexhaustible fund, of which he made a 
niggardly use as far as his workmen were concerned. 
The master was represented as an oppressor, and 
capital as the instrument of torture or oppression. 
Was it not incumbent upon the philanthropist 
to ask whether the schoolmaster was capable 
of disentangling this tissue of misrepresentation 
and mystification? If the schoolmaster could 
not, there was reason to fear that he had not 
mastered first principles, or acquired the art of 
illustrating them. The lecturer then glanced at 
the class of men round whom the disaffected 
workmen gather as the exponents of their feelings, 
remarking that these leaders were rather the 
exponents of excited feelings in the men than 
calm and dispassionate reasoners. It was more 
easy to protect society against the delusions which 
sprang up in this respect, by the action of the 
schoolmaster on the young, than by that of the 
orator or journalist upon the adult. The aid of 
the schoolmaster was indispensable, not to unde- 
ceive the sons of labour, but to save them from 
deception — not to dishearten them by saying, 
“The labour is for you, and the enjoyment is re- 
served for others ;” but to inspire confidence and 
courage by explaining the course of conduct 


improvement two prominent elements must be/ posal among the labourers, according to their through which labour may earn, without which 
presumed. Firstly, the ability to obtain accurate | several producing powers, giving large wages to | nothing else can secure, competence and content- 
information, to be added to the previous stock ;| some, moderate to many, and to others refusing | ment for all. To do this thoroughly, the school- 


and, secondly, the power of applying that infor. | 
mation so that it should bearfruit. It was matter | 
of universal notoriety that new modes of teaching | 
had superseded the old, just as steam and magnetic | 
power had superseded horse power. But the) 
question was, whether progress in this new science | 
would not have been much greater if the general | 
knowledge and power of application by the people 
had been more advanced. His present purpose 
was, to ask to what extent the schoolmaster was 
complying with the condition of success which he 
had indicated? The mission of the schoolmaster 
was to supply intelligence and the disposition to 
make a good use of it. If his mission was to con- 





duce to good conduct in the people, they had first 
to inquire whether he was doing his work as effi- 
ciently as could be expected, in accordance with the 
well-being of society. Masses of the population 
were ill-lodged and ill-fed. Could the school- 
master, in his capacity of teacher, have saved all or 
any portion of the suffering arising from this state 
of things? Now, drunkenness and excess in drink 
were sources of misery. Could the schoolmaster 
have laid down any maxims to the youth of the 
kingdom which would have obviated after-indul- 
gence in habits such as these? Again, it behoved 
them to ask whether the schoolmaster, by means 
of early teaching, could have laid the foundation 
for habits of thrift and of provision for the future 
in the population,—habits which never accompa- 
nied the vice of drunkenness? It equally con- 
cerned them to know whether the schoolmas- 


Cd 
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wages or employment altogether. The experience 
which the world had hitherto gained, taught us 
that the negociations and contracts between em- 
ployers and labourers involved in their attempts 
to work together for their respective advantages, 
were not always conducted and completed har- 
moniously. Without mutual confidence, however, 
between the employer and the employed, the 
relation of master and servant would cease. 
Whatever weakened that confidence, impaired 
the efficiency of the labour, and the precision 
with which it was guided for the purpose of 
replacing and increasing the stock of wealth in- 
dispensable to the well-being of society. The 
lecturer having dwelt upon the subject of capital 
and labour, the principles governing which he in- 
sisted should be early instilled into the minds of 
the rising generation by the schoolmaster, pro- 
ceeded to make some observations upon the re- 
cent differences which have taken place between 
masters and men in the operative world. Here, 
again, he contended it was worth inquiry whether 
the schoolmaster’s teaching might not have pre- 
cluded the chances of those misunderstandings 
which were a consequence of ignorance of first 
principles? From time to time, he said, we were 
afilicted with outbursts of ill feeling and dissensions 
smouldering between the employers and their 
workmen. Now, the well-informed man knew 
that an entire suspension of the work requisite to 
replace the wealth which must be consumed would 








be fatal. The well-informed workman could no 
& 


master must first be at pains to make sure that 
his pupils have a lively sense of the workings of 
the division of labour, and of the prodigious 
additions to wealth which have been made by its 
adoption. He must next expound the doctrine or 
theory of value. Ignorance of causes was sure to 
be followed by misinterpretations of effects; and 
where these effects were more or less embedded 
in the privations and sufferings of numbers, mis- 
directed action, ill-judged conduct—leading to ag- 
gravation while meant to bring about redress—was 
scarcely to be wondered at, however much it might 
be deplored. Two distinct methods of instruction 
were open to the schoolmaster. Firstly, to impart a 
knowledge and draw out an intelligent recognition 
of all the conditions of industrial success, arising 
from the lowest and simplest forms of industry 
and economy, up to the highest developments, 
and ascertaining that each phenomenon, as it pre- 
sented itself, was noted and comprehended ; and 
secondly, to fix attention upon the misrepre- 
sentation of phenomena, particularly those not 
yet discarded, and to cause the fallacies in- 
volved in them to be traced to their source, 
and thoroughly exposed. After some observations 
upon the law of supply and demand, Mr. Ellis 
remarked that the subject of wages abounded 
with conclusions or opinions which, whether right 
or wrong, true or false, were intimately connected 
with the nearest and dearest affections. It was 
impossible to treat of wages without thinking of 
the maintenance of families. Were they adequate 
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for the purpose ? 
to be made adequate. There was a general con- unmixed with apprehension, the terrors with 
currence that the wages of large numbers of | which he is begirt, humbly but hopefully holding 
labourers were inadequate. Who paid these inad- | on the course that will conduct to your post of 
equate wages? Employers. The remedy seemed | destination.” The lecture having now come toa 
obvious. Let them pay so much more as was |close, Mr. Ellis added that it would be difficult 
wanting to make them adequate. The answer of for any one in a single lecture to give an adequate 
the employers was, not that they would not, but idea of so important and extensive a subject as 
that they could not give more. “The whole of the one on which he had jnst treated. But he 
the capital in our business is appropriated,’ they trusted he had said enough to stimulate young 
would reply. It staggered the uninitiated to teachers there to whom the subject was new to 
hear that the wages of some could not be increased | engage in its study with the design of imparting 
without lowering the wages of others, unless | instruction in it to the children about to be com- 
capital be increased. But it was this increase of | mitted to their care. He, hoped, also that those 
capital, the only source of general increase of teachers who had already paid some attention to 
wages, which was the justification for increasing the subject would consider that he had offered 
the wages of some by lowering the wages of reasons for their being more careful, if possible, 
others,—of increasing the wages of the more effi- that none of their pupils should leave school un- 
cient, by lowering those of the less efficient. The provided with instruction on matters so vitally 
lecturer, after indicating the inductive process affecting their well-being. To the principals of 
by which the schoolmaster should seek to training-schools, also, *and to those gifted men 
make the youth under his charge acquainted|who, although not directly engaged in school 
with the requirements of the laws of capital, drew work, were showing their appreciation of its im- 
a contrast, derived from a recent incident within portance, he appealed with confidence that they 
kis knowledge, between the functions of the judge | would use their influence not to suffer the school- 
and the schoolmaster in their relations to the well- |masters to be surpassed by military men, but 
being of men. Mr. Ellis said that a few days ago | would endeavour to have them so provided with 
he had been asked to name a premium for insuring | intellectual and moral weapons, and so drilled in 
a floating lighthouse of peculiar construction, cir- | their use, that ignorance and vice, let the iron 
cular form, prodigious strength, and large dimen- | plating in which they were encased be ever so 
sions, proposed to be held by a chain of immense | strong, shall be unable to withstand their well- 
length and strength, at least twenty miles from | directed assaults. 

land, in deep water, at the entrance to the} 
English Channel. The ordinary lighthouse on| ars moar orien . 
the headland or on one of the cluster of rocks; ST. PAUL'S CHU RC H AND RATIOMAL 
was frequently undistinguishable, or seen only | SCHOOLS, CLERKENWELL. 
when extrication from danger was no longer! Axbour a year ago premises were secured in 
possible. The judge, said Mr. Ellis, like the|Compton-passage for the purpose of a school- 
lighthouse on the promontory, surrounded with | church, to meet the urgent necessities of the 
terrors, while he held out his warning hand, cried | very dense population in that neighbourhood. 
aloud, “ Profit by me at a distance, steer by me,|The Rev. R. Maguire, witnessing the rapid pro- 
but approach me not. I am the beacon erected | gress of the work in Compton-passage, and having 
on the rocky shores of life, and my embrace is | been informed that the Board of Governors of the 
awful, sometimes deadly.” The schoolmaster was Charterhouse were renewing the leases of their 
the floating lighthouse at the entrance of the estate in this portion of the parish, thought it a 
channel of life. “Approach fearlessly,” said he, favourable opportunity to apply to that body for 
to the inexperienced and bewildered little mariner: a site for a new church and schools. The memo- 
“comfort, guidance, encouragement, and con- rial was favourably received, and a piece of ground, 
fidence, are the only influences useable by me, and 215 feet by about 90 feet, was set apart in Allen- 





If not, they ought, if possible, | promontory, and contemplating with reverence, | 300 children. 


| 





you shall be free to depart when invigorated street for that purpose. 
and enlightened, on either tack, surveying On this will be erected the church shown by | 
through your glass, in the remote horizon, the the accompanying engraving. It is to accommo- | 


The church is arranged with a 
nave 60 feet in width, under one large roof; south 
porch; chancel, with polygonal apse, and a tower 
at the west end 122 feet high. Its construction 
is to be of brick externally and internally: the 
jambs and labels of windows and doors, arches, 
quoins, and gables, are to be of stone. The 
schools are to be faced with red bricks, with stone 
labels and dressings. The boys’ schoolroom is 74 
feet by 40 feet, and the girls’ schoolroom of the 
same dimensions, and 18 feet high. The class- 
rooms are 24 feet by 14 feet. The play-grounds 
are 100 feet by about 30 feet. The architect is 
Mr. W. P. Griffith, F.S.A. 








HASTINGS, 


REALLY there is not a more interesting spot on 
any part of the English coast than Hastings. 
Nearly a thousand years ago, at any rate, money 
was coined there, and is still to be seen; and how 
long previously the site may have been occupied by 
the Saxon Haestingas we need not attempt to settle, 
There was a castle here before William the Norman 
came to fight his battle with Harold; but William 
enlarged it, and part of his work, or that of Earl 
Robert, who received the castle from him, is still 
to be seen,— much more, indeed, than some of the 
guide-book writers fancied ;—the staircase turret 
of the church, for example, with its herring-bone 
work, and the remains of a postern on the higher 
ground above the dyke, which shows how the 
gates were secured with a strong wooden bar, 
which, when not in use, was pushed back into a 
space left for it in the thickness of the wall. On 
one of the reveals of the postern is discoverable 
a “mason’s mark” common in Norman and Early 
English work. Amongst the loose stones near the 
custodian’s lodge, where Early English work ap- 
pears to have been reapplied, other remnants of 
the Norman castle, in the shape of a capital or 
so, may be seen. The views from the castle are 
superb, and not less so is the appearance of the 
Castle Hill and its crowning ruins from the town. 
The greatest care should be taken to prevent injury 
to this effect : yet some houses are being carried up 
which will materially interfere with it on the St, 
Leonard’s side. A town of this kind should have 
a committee of preservation and adornment, ever 
on the watch to effect improvements, and prevent 
unwise steps. We have noticed the new buildings 
in Hastings from time to time as they were 


light glimmering from the judge aloft on the date 1,500 persons, and the schools will contain} commenced. Trinity Church is not yet finished, 
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especially at the east end. The flatness of the 


exterior of this church, through the tracery of 
the windows being nearly on the same plane as 
the walls, is very disagreeable. The extension of 
the town is marvellous. St. Leonard’s, the work 
of Mr. Burton, and once at a distance from 
Hastings, is now joined to it, and the whole 
presents a range of sea houses only to be paralleled 
at Brighton. 

Round about, inland, are two or three large 
modern howses of Medieval aspect, seen in the 
charming ride to the little church in the wood at 
Hollington, dedicated to St. Lawrence. This is at 
any rate a thirteenth century building, beautifully 
situated amongst trees, and recently dameged by 
the slater; the more to be regretted as the cam- 
panile is peculiar. 


by the present incumbent. 
the north wall of the nave, so that we did not 
notice what we were told on the road, returning, 
that it is a heptagon, of which form there are but 
few examples in England. 

All Saints’ Church, bold and massive in its 
parts, and placed high up on the side of a hill, 
adds much to the beauty of one entrance to the 
town. 

The place where William of Normandy fought 
Harold, and so came to be called De Bello, then 
Battaille, Battayl, Battel, and now “ Battle,” is 
about seven miles ftom Hastings. Everyone 
knows of Battle Abbey as a place to be seen 
when at Hastings, but many are unaware of the 
beauty and interest of tye ruins, from their 
connection with an event that placed William on 
the throne and changed the carrent of English 
history. It always seems to us a great mistake, 
by the way, to speak of this event as the uest 
of Englawd by the Normans. Edward the Con- 
fessor, who had a strong i for the 
Normans, sought to secure the succession for his 
kinsman, William Deke of Normandy, in epite of 
Godwin Earl of Kent, whese daughter he had 
married; but Harcld, Godwin’s son, the king 
being dead, usurped the throne. William asserted 
a promise of the crown by the Confessor, showed 
a connection by marriage (as Harold did) with the 
royal family, and had a strong party in England 
in his favour. 
two usurpers, England being divided against 
herself. However, we are not writing history. 
The writer of “ Knight’s Excursion Companion ” 
says, “The present abbey is not the building 
which William commenced, No portion of that 
remains, The ruins that still exist are all of 
some centuries later date.” But this 
correct. Considerable portions of the Norman 
structure remain, including a lofty boundary wall 
with buttresses, a range of vaulted chambers, and 
some isolated arches and piers not far from the 
Refectory. The latter is a noble Early English 
apartment, called 154 feet long and 35 in breadth, 
with beautifully moulded lancet windows, some 
of which are divided in their height by a transom, 
a rarity in windows of this period. At the south 
end, the exterior of which by the way is very 
noble, some Norman work is observable. So, too, 
at one end of the entrance gateway, which is itself 
one of the most extensive in England. It is 
mainly of the Decorated period (first half of the 
fourteenth century), and has some exceedingly 
handsome deeply sunk panelling, or rather arcad- 
ing, above archway. The underground story of 
the church, exposed to view some few years ago, 
is of the thirteenth century. 

It is to be wished that those who desire 
quietly to study these interesting ruins should 
be allowed to do so. Free access to the abbey 
ruins and grounds is granted one day in the 
week (Tuesday); tickets being obtainable with- 
ont charge at the bookseller’s nearly opposite ; 
but the way in which visitors are compelled 
along in droves under the guidance of mere 
boors, equally obstinate and ignorant, is any- 
thing but satisfactory. 

The parish church of Battle was founded in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, when it was dis- 
covered that the monks had not time to attend to 


the spiritual wants of the parishioners, Externally, | 


the chief features are a massive Perpendicular 
tower and an Early English clerestory. Within, 
however, remains are seen of the Norman 
church, especially an arch to the chancel in the 
south aisle. 


book says there were originally nine, but this 
is erroneous. 
interesting memorials is a large altar tomb of 
white marble, in memory of Sir Anthony Browne 
and his first lady: it is of Italian design. Some 


Q 
| 


The church has little to in- | 
terest withinside ; some rude seventeenth century | 
carvings, against the east wall, were placed there | 
The font is built into | 


It was a struggle then between | 


is not) 


The font is late Norman, supported | 
on a central and four outer shafts: the guide- | 


Amongst various brasses and other | 





small columns, which divide the sides into three 
panels, and the plinth, are beautifully carved, 
displaying Raffaellesque ornaments, while some 
angels’ heads and small figures introduced in the 
panels are but coarsely and ignorantly executed. 
Sir Anthony Browne, to whom the abbey was 
granted after the dissolution, died in 1548. In 
the north wall of the nave should be noticed a 
small lancet window high up, the reveals of which 
are splayed to give a view of the chancel, the use 
of which, connected locally with lepers, does not 
| seem clearly understood. There are many other 
things to be looked at, as there are in the abbey 
/and at Hastings. 
| brings our memorial of a more than pleasant day 
| prematurely to an end. 








THE STRIKE. 


Ir seems that we can no longer specniate upon 
the time or manner of an end to the dispute which 
is yet maintained in the building trades. We 
abandon hope of advising where each effort at 
conciliation and explanation seems to result in 
greater animosity and entanglement. We chro- 
nicle week by week certain statistics, slightly 
varying, and to be followed by others, whence no 
inference can be drawn, save that of the gloomy 
future for all partiee—the only issue that can be 
called probable. During the week there have been 
several efforts at adjustment of the difference, 
both by the masters amd the masons, and the mas- 
ters and the = body of men represented by 
Mr. Ayrton, M.P. Each effort, however, as we 
have said, has, after the first approach, been fol- 
lowed by a more considerable recoil. 

First, Mr. Ayrton had attended the Executive 
Committee of the Masters’ Association on Friday 
in last week, and presented the following pro- 
position on behalf of the bricklayers, carpenters, 
plasterers, &c. :— 

*1. The ‘ declaration’ is to be withdrawn, and those who 
have already eecepted it are to be released from it. 
|. 2. There will be no objection to work with those who 

have accepted the ‘ declaration’ in a peaceable and orderly 
manner. 

3. It being alleged that the rules of the societies contain 
provisions contrary to law, the committees of the societies 
are ready to furnish to the master builders a copy of the 
rules, in order that they may take counsel's opinion upon 
them, and are willing to modify them in committee. 

4, The workmen will work in strict conformity with the 
law.” 

In reply to some observations by the chairman 
of the sub-committee who received Mr. Ayrton, 
he stated that his application and proposition must 
be understood as on behalf of certain workmen, 
out of employment, at issue with their masters, 
‘and not on behalf of the United Trades’ Con- 
ference. The sub-committee informed Mr. Ayrton 
the third section of his proposition was imperfect, 
and would practically be inoperative for solving 
the difficulties, inasmuch as there was no arbitra- 
tion proposed ; and that the precedent condition 
to any articles of agreemeut must be the public 
withdrawal of the strike at Messrs. Trollope’s. 
Mr. Ayrton stated he would report the interview 
to the parties he represented, and communicate 
further with the secretary. Upon report of the 
sub-committee, the Executive Committee passed 
the following resolution :— 

“ That Mr. Ayrton be informed that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Central Association are of opinion that the 
most practical method of adjusting the differences which 
have arisen with the workmen in the building trade would 
be, firstly, the withdrawal of the strike at Messrs. Tro}- 
lope’s ; and, secondly, the revision of the rales and by- 
laws, and the abolition of various trade ‘agoeouary (within 
the metropolitan postal district) as shall be considered by 
some eminent impartial authority to be contrary to the 
spirit of the law of the land, and that, in particular, all 
rules and practices should be removed which interfere with 
the freedom of workmen in preventing members of trades’ 
unions from working with other workmen,” 


This is similar to what was stipulated by the. 


masters previously, but with additional words 
referring to the strike at Messrs. Trollope’s. As 
that was the starting point of the dispute, and it 
had been recently asserted by the men that the 
strike would not be withdrawn, the masters may 
be excused for stipulating for such withdrawal, 
though they would have stood with the public less 
in the position of making demand after demand, 
had they earlier put the stipulation into words, 
| The Executive Committee again met on Tues- 
/day last, when Mr, Ayrton submitted certain 
amended propositions, together with a long expla- 
natory letter. These amended propositions were 
to the following effect :— 

“1. That the ‘declaration’ is to be withdrawn, and those 
who have accepted it are to be released from it. 
| 2. There will be no objection to work with those who 
| have accepted the ‘declaration’ in a peaceable and orderly 
| manner, and the members of the Workmen's Conference 


will use all their influence with their fellow-workmen to 
effect this object. 


3. It having been alleged that the rules of the trade 
societies contain provisions contrary to law, the commit- 


Want of time, not of matter, | 


tees of the societies are ready to furnish the master’ 
builders with a copy of their rules, in order that they ma 
take counsel's opinion on them, and are willing to modify 
them in committee, so far as the masters’ counsel is con- 
firmed by the legal adviser of the workmen, and, in other 
respects, so far as the several committees see that a modi- 
fication of their rules is necessary. 

: 4. The workmen will work in strict conformity with the 
aw, 

5. Should any differences arise between the master 
builders and their workmen upon the legality of trade 
practices, or of the rules of the trade societies, both par- 
ties will afford every facility for submitting the same to 
the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and will do 
their best to give effect to its judgment.” 

To these the Executive Committee returned 
the following reply, in the shape of a resolu- 
tion :— 

* That the Executive Committee of the Master Builders’ 
Association regret that the a submitted this day 
by Mr. Ayrton on the part of the operatives does not em- 
brace the withdrawal of the strike at Messrs. Trollope’s, 
| amd also that the proposal evades (by the suggestion of 
| ig litigation) the simple plan proposed on the 

inst. by the Executive Committee, of revision by some 
eminent impartial authority of such rules and practices of 
trade societies as are opposed to the spirit of the law of 
the land.” 
| Mr. Ayrton’s letter of the 11th regretted that 
the masters should confound together “ two pro- 
positions which are totally distinct,’—viz., that 
of the withdrawal of the strike at Messrs. Trol- 
lope’s, and that of the general conduct of the 
workmen in subordination to the law; and the 
writer mistakes for an act of the workmen of the 
Messrs. Trollope, that which was an act of the 
Conference—wherefrom followed the necessity 
for similar combination in defence, and the re- 
quirement as to the legality of the means used. 
It is necessary that: whoever brings his services to 
bear, should, in the interests of beth parties, con- 
| sider the poimts in the dispute. 

We were right in supposing that a renewal of 
negotiations would be made between the masters 
and the masons. At the masters’ meeting before 
mentioned, in last week, they sent in amended 
propositions as under :— 

* 1st. The masons to resume work upon the same terms 
as before the ‘lock-out '—ten hours’ pay for ten hours’ 
work. 

2nd, The masters to entirely withdraw the ‘declaration.’ 

3rd. Should the masters have any grievance to complain 
of, the masons respectfully assure them that they will be 
ready to meet them at any time thereon. 

ith. The masons will not object to work with those of 
their own trade or others who may bave accepted the ‘ de- 
claration.’ 
| 5th. The masons will resume work in conformity with 

the laws bearing on such agreements, i.e. to bec 
in accordance with the laws of the land.’’ 





The deputation, consisting of Mr. Perham, Mr. 
Harnott, and four members of the committee of 
the London lodge, explained each clause of the 
proposition—their meaning of the first in fixing 
the period before the “lock-out,” that their society 
did not recognize the strike at Messrs. Trollope’s, 
and that fixing any prior date to the “ lock-out” 
would identify them in some degree with it. They 
strongly disavowed any other meaning on the 
2nd clause than that all trades should be exempted. 
from the “ declaration.” On the 3rd clause they 
were willing to make it definite that their rules 
and by-laws should be examined in a month after 
resuming work. They contended that it would 
be inexpedient in the present state of excitement, 
to ask the men to meet and confer on their laws ; 
that if any of their laws or by-laws were found 
illegal, they would ask the Central Society to con- 
sider the subject forthwith, and alter them accord- 
ingly. On the 4th clause, it was distinctly stated, 
after discussion, that Messrs. Trollope’s should be 
considered an open shop, and that the masons’ 
society should not exercise any influence to pre- 
vent men taking work under Messrs. Trollope. 
On the fifth clause, it was stated that the masons 
| intended to observe the laws honourably. 
| The deputation seemed unwilling to consent to 
an arbitrator or umpire, as suggested by the reso- 
lution of the Executive Committee on the 29th ult. 
After some discussion on the subject, there seemed 
‘to be partial willingness to yield this point, and 
Lord Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst were named. 
| The opinion seemed in favour of three rather than 
| one neutral person to determine between masters 
| and workmen in case of differences of opinion. 
The deputation asked to adjourn the meeting, 
|in order that they might consult their brethren 
| as to the appointment of an umpire or umpires, 
‘and the meeting was accordingly adjourned until 
| Tuesday. On that day, however, amended reso- 
lutions, passed at a general meeting of masons at 
Wilcocks’s Rooms, Lambeth, were submitted. 
These resolutions are as follow :— 
“‘ That this meeting is of an opinion that the terms of 

negotiation already submitted to the Central A 
of Master Builders ‘be considered final; and, farther, we 
do not agree to refer our by-laws to any third party or 


parties. i , 
That it is the opinion of this meeting that if the 





Central Association of Master Builders do not uncoa- 
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ditionally withdraw the ‘ declaration’ at their meeting to- 
morrow, the llth inst. we, the masons, seek no further 
communication with them, and that all further communi- 
eations cease.” 

These resolutions were rejected, and in their 
reply the Executive Committee state that— 

*« They regret that the operative masons should decline 
to be bound by the reference to an eminent impartial 
authority for the revision of the rules and customs of their 
trade societies, and making them conformable to the laws 
of the realm, And the committee would further point out 
to the masons that the entire withdrawal of the ‘ declara- 
tion,’ as demanded by them, would admit the workmen of 
all other trades, without any guarantee either that the 
strike at Messrs. Trollope’s was withdrawn or that the 
objectionable rules and practices of other trade societies 
would be modified.” 

The committee then adjourned for a fortnight. 

To this juncture has the matter been brought. 
The masters found on Tuesday that 10,740 men 
had resumed work under the “ declaration,” and 
that in addition 2,100 had entered on establish- 
ments in which a shop rule embodying the spirit 


of the “ declaration” is adopted. We have re- | 
ceived a letter from Mr. Moxon, in which he |} 
shows that his returns relate to the men em- | 


ployed on the whole of his London works, not 
exclusively on the main drainage, and offers to 


submit to us the pay-sheets from which his| 


returns were taken. The number of men relieved 
by the Conference still diminishes, as appears 


from the official return of Monday, of the re-| 


cipients, and amoun‘s paid. Condensed, it is :— 














ROS BONE 5 icaciceceesccppeinnnesocs £50 0 0 
LOCK-OUTS 
PERO Sicecssansee a paquniinns 71 4 0 
Bricklayers ...... 610 0 0 
Carpenters ......1,768 .. 2 0 
Plasterers ......... 630 ... 0 0 
Painters ...... ... 186 00 
Woolwich men ... 169 .....0....c0000 33 16 0 
Stone sawyers ... 69 0 
Labourers ....... 2,048 0 
5,766 £1,171 0 0 


Whether the diminution is to be accounted for 
chiefly from the fact of men going to work in 


shops where the declaration is required, or other- | 


wise, cannot be certainly stated. It is probable 
that the declaration, if not withdrawn, will gra- 
dually fall into disuse; but the masters may at 
the same time have a sufficient number of men, 
and the results of the strike be felt seriously 
during some considerable period after work is 
ostensibly going forward on the old system. 
Certain “ Suggestions for Settling the Strike” 


have been printed. They are to the effect that the | 


“ Digest of the Law,” by Lord St. Leonards, of 
which we have already given the essential heads, 
should be hung up in every shop, and under it 
the following memorandum :— 


* The law which binds both classes is set forth in the 
above digest. The masters accept its obligations without 
reserve, and pledge themselves to obey it both in letter 
and spirit. They have set forth the provisions of the 
Acts of Parliament in order that every workman may be 
informed of the Law which binds him. The law itself, the 
masters find, lays down the true rules both for them and 
their men; they, therefore, have withdrawn the ‘ declara- 
tion’ originally required from the men, and substitute this 
paper. It alone will bind the workmen who have already 
made or accepted the original declaration ;—all will be 

laced on the same footing. There will be no distinction 

etween those now at work and those who may resume 
work. The masters, in the spirit of peace and goodwill, 
require nothing of the men but the same obedience to the 
law as they themselves are ready to pay. The law itself, 
and nothing more, but nothing lesa, shall become the Rule 
of Trade. 

[No signature will be required of the men, nor any 
counterfoil with numbers maintained; their liberty of 
quitting their employment will remain untouched. | 

The simple object of the masters is, that according to 
the law, they and their workmen shall be free to make 
what agreements they please, without the interference or 
coercion of any other persons. With that object the 
acceptance of employment, where this paper is hung up, 
will be considered to amount to an admission by the 
workman that he is not at that time, and to a declaration 
that during his employment he will not become bound to, 
or a member of any society or body whose rules or 
eustoms do or would deprive him or his fellow workmen 
of their free liberty to accept and continue, or to relin- 
quish employment upon such terms as they think fit. 

Freedom of action will place every man accorving to his 
merit, but the motto of both men and masters should be 


*Let Lanovur BE UNSHACKLED.’” 
Weare disposed to think that this memorandum 
may be adopted by the masters. 


Reports of difficulty as to the contracts of 


important works continue; and correspondence 
has passed respecting the Cancer Hospital. The 
truth of some of these reports is disputed on the 
other side. Cases of intimidation are still brought 
to the notice of the magistrates. Since the last 
refusal of the men relative to their laws, there has 
been an increased disposition on the part of the 
executive of the masters to revert to the “ decla- 
ration”—however, eventually, to be withdrawn. 
We are disappointed that this latter result has not 
been attained through the interviews which have 
occupicd so much time. We have said all that we 
need say now on the present difficulty and the 
general subject; but we find one of the true 





| friends of the working classes, Lord Brougham, 
|on Tuesday, at Bradford, showing the inevitable 

tendency of such disputes as that which is now 
| going on, almost in the words which we used, and 
|only giving force to the points regarding the 
value of eapital to labour, and the risk of offend- 
|ing against the law. His observations will be 
| found quoted in our leading article. 








CORRESPONDENCE ON THE STRIKE. 


| 


No one can be more sincere than myself in the | 


desire to behold the termination of the present 
unhappy dispute in the building trades, but it is 
to be feared that the ill feeling engendered by the 
} recent course of events will not tend to hasten 
| that desirable result, especially when the men are 
| 80 injudiciously supported by such as the Rev. E. 
| A. Verity and others. 

| The latest proposal for the settlement of the 
dispute is, that the “declaration” be withdrawn 
on the part of the masters; that the “nine-hours 
movement ” be abandoned, at least for the pre- 
sent ; and that the rules of the trades’ unions be 
revised, and all “ illegal” clauses expunged. Now, 
those who have watched the progress of this dis- 
astrous struggle, must be fully aware that the 
“declaration” was solely a measure of defence 
against the aggressive measures which occasioned 
iit, and that it is not aimed so much at the nine- 
| hours movement, as against the mad and in- 
| tolerable dictation of the executive committees of 
trades’ unions in general. 

| But supposing the “declaration” to be with- 
; drawn, and the nine-hours agitation abandoned, 
| how about the revising of the rules of the trades’ 
? his is where the real difficulty will 


| 


} 


| societies 
|commence. The unions will not object to every- 
|thing @/egal, or contrary to the laws of the 
|realm, being expunged from their rules, because 
ithe retention of those clauses would endanger 
their very existence; but, after a calm perusal of 
some of the rules, I do not think there are any 
which would warrant the interference of the 
Legislature. No matter how shortsighted, ridi- 


culous, or absurd any of the rules may be, yet if | 
any person or persons voluntarily agree to be! 


bound by them, they have a perfect right to do 
so; but they have not the least shadow of a right 
to enforce these rules on those who refuse to join 
their association, or to intimidate, no matter by 


thousand means intimidate the peaceable and 
quiet non-society man into joining them. 


None but working-men know the sufferings | 


they themselves have to endare,—the often hope- 
less search after employment, and the distress of 


mind consequent on disappointment; and when | 


these evils are aggravated by the tyranny and 
jealousy of those belonging'to trades’ unions, when 
they “ black” their fellow-workman, avoid him 
in the street, ban him in the shop, and point 
their reviling fingers in scorn at him wheresvever 


they may meet him, is it any wonder that the | 
poor fellow should in sheer desperation join the | 


very union whose principles he despises at heart, 
and whose pernicious practices he curses in his 
soul ? 

This is wrong, very wrong; and nothing will 
ever justify the infliction of this cruel tyranny on 


the part of the unions. If ever the “document,” is | 


to be withdrawn, it is to be hoped that, for the 
sake of those who resumed work under it,—for the 
sake of those who remained stanch by the em- 


ployers, whilst their mates, either from inclination | 


or fear, stood aloof,—and for the sake of future 
peace, the masters will insist that no non- 
society man be persecuted, or “marked,” for re- 
suming work under the “document.” This is 
but an act of justice, and ought not to be with- 
held. 

As to the final settlement of the dispute, it is 


simply a question of time; and if by any means | 


that time could be anticipated, it would be the 
better for all concerned. JoHN PLUMMER. 


The present position of the opposing parties is 
in no degree changed from what it was at the 
commencement of the strife. 

The strike, as against Messrs. Trollope’s, con- 


tinues, and according to the returns published by | 


the United Trades’ Conference, 50/. are expended 
weekly to support those called out from that firm. 
The masons professed to have seceded from the 
Conference, and told the masters that for the 
future no masons would appear on the Conference 
list. Two such lists have since been published, 
and in both the masons appear as before. 
It is asserted, insome of the daily papers, that 


what means, others into joining them. This is| 
the basis of all the trouble, because they will by a/ 





the nine-hours is given up, and that the rules, 
&c. are offered for revision : if it were so, it would 
indeed be matter of gratulation; but how stand 
the facts ? 

The masons suggest an alteration, but decline 
to enter into any arrangement for the purpose, 
and curtly close their “ negotiations” by declaring 
that they will not even negotiate unless the 
“declaration” be withdrawn at once, and uncondi- 
tionally, and from all trades. 

The Conference send a Member of Parliament 
with suggestions, which the Member is asked to 
put into a tangible shape, and he returns with a 
scheme which throws the settlement of differences 
into such a shape as to insure a continuance of 
litigation for all time. 

Nothing could be more desirable for all parties, 
nor more beneficial for the men, than that the 
rules and ordinances should be revised and put 
into proper order, so as to free the workmen from 
the oppression to which they are subjected by 
having their trade and benefit societies mixed 
together, and nothing would more readily bring 
the whole strife to an amicable conclusion. At 
present, however, no practicable scheme has been 
brought forward; and the simple and equitable 
suggestion of the masters, to submit the rules, &e. 
to the examination and revision of some eminent 
impartial authority, has been rejected. 

In the meantime, the various shops are filling 
up with competent workmen, who, with London 
advantages, will soon become equally skilled with 
the best of those who remain out. Up to last 
Saturday, 10,714 had aceepted the “ declaration” 
altogether, and 1,800 more as a shop rule; and a 
strong esprit du corps is rising among those so 
situated, and they are pressing the masters by no 
means to think of doing away with the “ declara- 
tion.” 

t is perhaps to be regretted that the “ declara- 
tion” is so framed as to make it difficult for some 
of the society men to accept it; but in cases such 
as this there must be some difficulty, and it would 
be better that some modification should be offered, 
or some means of adjustment proposed, before so 
large a number of deserving men be thrown out 
of their winter’s work, and condemned to so severe 
a penalty, at the dictation of those who have so 
signally exposed their want of generalship, by in- 

curring the defeat of their movement, and the 
| terrible discomfiture of their followers. 

The Conference, be it observed, consists of a 
set of delegates sent from the managing com- 
mittees or counsels of the several trades, charged 
with the duty of carrying out the nine-hours 
movement, and having no other duties and no 
other powers ;—so that it is by its constitution in- 
competent to enter into any engagement which 
would be binding on the several trades’ societies— 
and whatever it might undertake, might be at once 
|and fairly repudiated by the trades themselves : 
| hence any mediation offered by this body would 
| be ab initio worthless. 
| The committee of the Central Association at 
|once consented to see the masons, because they 
were their own workmen; and they would on the 
same principle be ready to see any duly authorized 
| authorities of any of the several trades; but it 
}is more and more manifest that the interference 
| of third parties and the intrusion of injudicious 
ladvice tend to no good; and I much fear that 
the intemperate article of a contemporary, last 


| 


| week, did more harm than can soon be set right. 
| Do not let the numbers be lost sight of ;—up- 
| wards of 12,000 are already at work. 

| If the masters’ suggestion were accepted, and 
| fairly carried out, the society men could then 
| take the “ declaration” even as it is. 

A ConTRACTOR. 

} 

| 





REPORT. 

THE annual report of the Metropolitan Board 
|of Works has just been published as a Parlia- 
| mentary paper, and contains an elaborate account 
of their proceedings durifg the past year. In 
| detailing the steps they have taken with reference 
| to the main drainage of the metropolis, they revert 
| to the transactions which occurred in connection 
| with this question shortly before the close of the 
| period comprised in their last report, and they 
give asnmmary of these works with which our 
readers are already acquainted. 
| The works executed by the Board during the 
' year ending March 25, comprise various lengths 

of new sewers, making a total of 6,981 feet, thirty- 
| four side entrances, sixty ventilating shafts, and a 
| number of junctions, tlaps,and galhes. The total 
cost of these, with that of the cleansing of 166 
miles of main sewers, repairs, and the deodoriza- 


| METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS’ 
| 
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tion of the sewage in main lines, with other inci- 
dental works, make the total expenditure on 
sewerage works 46,302/. 9s. 8}. This expenditure 
is exclusive of the sums paid for salaries and wages 


for attending the flaps and outlets of the main | 
Plans for the construction of 34 miles | 


sewers. 
4,271 feet of sewers had been submitted to the 
Board by various vestries and district Boards, 

Notices have also been served, aud other steps 
taken, for carrying into effect the powers obtained 
for opening up a direct line of thoroughfare ex- 
tending from the junction of the East and West 
India Dock roads to Victoria Park, so as to render 
that place available to a much larger section of 
the inhabitants of the eastern portion of the 
metropolis than is now the case. 

The rules of the Building Act for the construc- 
tion of buildings are enforced by the supervision 
of fifty-six district surveyors, subject to the ap- 
pointment and control of this Board. These sur- 


veyors make monthly returns of all notices and | 


complaints, works supervised, and fees charged 
and received within their respective districts. 
These returns are required by the statute to be 
examined and audited in the office of the super- 
intending architect ; and, from the annual abstract 


and report, it appears that during the years) 


ending 31st December, 1858, fees to the amount 
of 21,732/. were received by district surveyors in 
respect of 15,500 works supervised ; and that the 


expenses of their offices, which they are required | 
The works and fees in-| 


to keep, were 4,6321. 
cluded in the returns of 1858 exceed 50,000 
entries. From these returns it also appears that 
the probable number of new buildings erected 
within the metropolis during the last three years 
exceeds 20,000, exclusive of additions to buildings. 

Between the 25th March, 1858, and the 25th 
March, 1859, the receipts of the Board amounted 


to 159,886/. 4s. 7d.; and their payments to) 
The moneys owing to the 
Board on the 25th March, 1859, in respect of | 


185,290/. 16s. 11d. 


assessments by precepts on vestries and district 
Boards, outstanding amount of improvement 
rate, contributions to sewerage works, &c. was 
98,7841. 14s. 2d. Besides this, they had a general 
cash balance in hand of 28,998/. 12s. 6d.; and 
also the sum of 15,881/. 16s. invested in New 
Three per Cents. for the repayment of mortgage 
debts. Their debts and liabilities at the same 
date, including the amount of the mortgage debts 
and other special liabilities of the former Metro- 
politan Commission of Sewers, amounted to 
458,048/. 7s. 1d. The above is exclusive of the 
moneys received and expended in respect of the 
Covent Garden approach, Southwark and West- 
minster communication, and Victoria Park ap- 
proach improvements. 

The Board, finding their present premises in 
Greek-street insufficient for the transaction of 


their business, found it necessary to seek another | 


situation for the erection of offices, which they 
had found in the site of Berkeley House, Spring 
Gardens. They purchased the existing lease for 
the sum of 500/., entered into an agreement 
with the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Woods 
and le for the grant of a new lease for 
ninety-nine years, at 2 rent of 500/. a year until 
the 10th October, 1871 , and of 3501, betes the 


remainder of the term, and had accepted a tender 
of Mr. George Myers for the execution of the 
requisite works for the sum of 14,829/., and the 
building is now in course of erection. 





MEDALS FOR THE HEROES OF PEACE. 


| THE recent presentation of a medal to a con- 
ductor of the fire-escape of the City district, for 
saving the lives of fourteen persons from death 
by fire, is a good sign. 

It is curious how little thought is given to those 
upon whom we depend for the safety of our lives 
and goods during the hours of sleep. We have 
honours, decorations, and payments made to those 

|who risk their lives in defending their country ; 
but it isa fact, that to those who save many lives— 
who, by their scientific, literary, or other ability, 
promote the best interests of the nation,—but 
little attention is paid by the State. 

Brindley, the originator of canals; George 





Stephenson, the originator of railways, which have 
so vastly increased the resources not only of | 
Great Britain but the world at large; Watt, Dr. | 


1 


Johnson, John Howard, Sir Isaac Newton, Jenner, | 


A precaution has been taken by the directors 
of the Paris and Soissons Railway. They have 
caused the mayor of the latter town to proclaim 
to the inhabitants that the railway works bein 
obliged to be commenced before the crops coul 
be cut next year, the proprietors of the lands in- 


,cluded within the limits “nicked out” by the 


engineers should neither cultivate, nor prepare, 
nor manure the same. 

Algeria has been exceedingly unfortunate with 
regard to the spread of railway civilization: per- 
haps, after all, their trade and commerce are not 
yet ripe enough to call for rapid means of commu- 
nication. The Minister of Algeria and the French 
colonies has addressed a despatch to the préfet of 
Algiers, ordering that the works shall be resumed 
between Blidah and Bouffarick, while waiting for 
a new law by which alone concession can be given 
of railways for that country. A credit has been 
obtained for 600,000 fr. to be employed on the 
works. Coolly enough, the Akbar says,—“On 
pourra utiliser la main-d’ceuvre civile.” A futile 
attempt having been made to construct railways 
by military men and soldiers, “ navvies” are per- 
mitted to work upon Algerian railways. 





DESIGN FOR THEATRE IN RIO DE 
JANEIRO. 

THE award of premiums to the authors of de- 
signs for the theatre proposed to be built in Rio de 
Janeiro has been already mentioned. We under- 
stand that the design which received the first. 
premium will probably be carried out, with the 
addition of 2 per cent. only on the outlay; but 
no steps in the matter will be taken for at least 
two years. 

We have engraved a perspective view of the 
design, by Messrs, Green & Louis de Ville, to 
which the second premium was awarded. The 
edifice will occupy a magnificent site at the head 
of the Praca d’Acclamacao, a square exceeding, in 
front of it, more than a quarter of a mile ; and the 
design, if carried out, would cover nearly four 
times as much ground as that on which the new 
Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden stands, 
while its height would be nearly 100 feet above 
the ground. The diameter of the pit is 75 feet, 
or 15 feet wider than her Majesty’s in the Hay- 
market, 13 feet wider than Covent Garden Opera- 
house, and about as much larger than La Scala at 
Milan. There are five tiers of lofty boxes, and 
in front of the two grand tiers runs a “ balcon.” 
The stage is immense, and the arrangements are 
adapted for the grandest displays. The whole 
claims to be fireproof. On either side of the 


and a multitude of others,—useful as their works | stage are suites of dressing-rooms, greet-rooms, 
have been, and whose memory has been held in &c., intended for two complete sets of opera and 
reverence by the nation, were but little noticed by | ballet performers; while at the rear of the build- 
,the governments of their days: they were noting is a concert-room, with its own staircases and 


rewarded like the warriors. 

The fire brigade risk their lives almost daily. If 
an accident happens in connection with some great 
work, it is a matter to make us proud of our 
fellow men, to note how disregardful they are of 
| perils. In case of explosions in coal mines,—when 

suffocation takes place in wells or sewers,—when 
_ shipwrecks, drowning, and otherdisasters happen— 


|refreshment-rooms: of this we will give a view 
hereafter. On the level of grand tier there is 
a suite of refreshment saloons 170 feet in length, 
opening on one side through large French case- 
ments to the arcaded portico, and being ap- 
proached on the other from the grand staircase 
20 feet in width. There are also numerous other 
entrances and staircases for the use of the public, 





when fever and pestilence rage—men bravely | designed with a view to prevent the recurrence 
meet the occasion. Is it right that these should | of those panics which occasionally happen in 
have their services passed by without recognition ? | crowded theatres. The emperor has likewise a 


Various societies have endeavoured to supply the 
deficiency in some lines, but the acknowledgments 
in this way made are but little thought of in com- 
parison with even “ decorations,” which might be 
cheaply bestowed for civil services by the State. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY WORKS. 

Tue plans and specification of the new terminus, 
to be built instead of the actual one of the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord, have been ratified. Next 
season the works are to be commenced. The new 
station is to be ready for public use before the 
end of 1861. Six million frances are to be spent 
on it, and charged to the account of the original 
group. 
| On the Midi lines, the portion between Tarbes 
| and Mont-de-Marsan will be open for public traffic 
| this month (September), unless the rains pre- 
| vent it. 

An inquiry, which is to last a month, dating 
|from the 25th August last, has been opened in 
| the Seine-Impériense, about the projects for a 
railway from Rouen to Amiens. Three surveys 





|have been presented, upon which the Municipal 
Council will give a decision. 

The opening of the Nouzon section, near Abbe- 
ville, on the Ardennes Railways, took place on 





|private entrance communicating with suites of 
rooms for state and private use. He has also 
private and state boxes for himself and suite. 
|The design is Italian throughout. The lower 
part is entirely surrounded with an ample covered 
promenade, protecting all the entrances from the 
sun and rain, above which is a deeply recessed 
arcade defending the interior from the intense 
heat of the climate, while above all rises the 
upper part of stage, with its carpenters’ shops, 
&e., hovering above the rest of the building, and. 
its flat roof affording a position for viewing those 
grand gala displays which are so often witnessed 
in the Praca d’Acclamacao. 

The interior was proposed to be richly decorated 
in every part, and in the interior are large quan- 
tities of white marble and rich sculpture. The 
whole would cost not less than 300,000/. 


REFERENCES TO PLAN. 


A. Flat over the public carriage porch- 
B. Arcaded portico. 

C. Flat over arcaded footway. 

D. Orchestra. 

. Stalls. 

F. Pit. 

t. Balcony. 
H. Boxes. 





| the 14th September, 


I. Gallery to concert-hall. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 


THE trade associations and friendly societies or 
clubs, formed in more recent times than the guilds 
we spoke of last week, were more useful in those 
days when the roads were not so good as they 
have become since McAdam’s labours, — when 
travelling by the stage-coach was an expensive 
affair, and there was no conveyance by railway, at 
the rate of a penny a mile,—than they are now. In 
each town, the members of the different trades 
had separate clubs, which, in some measure, re- 
sembled the ancient guilds;* and these clubs 
throughout the country had such an understand- 


masons ; and there can be no doubt that, although 
those clubs were almost in every instance held at 
public-houses—a condition always evil, and which 
sometimes led to excess,—these combinations 
had a beneficial effect on a large portion of the 
working classes, particularly at a time when edu- 
cation was not so general even as it is at present. 
Persons of bad and notoriously drunken character 
were not admitted, and for improper conduct 
members were expelled. 

In the Odd-Fellows’ and other lodges the 
various officers were elected by the voice of the 
| majority of the brethren. These posts were con- 
| sidered places of honour, and created a spirit of 





ing with each other, that on the presentation of |@™ulation. The secret method of admission—the 


cards or other credentials, those who wandered in 
search of work were kindly received in places 
where their brother craftsmen dwelt. If there 
was a vacancy in the place, in the particular line 
to which they belonged, they were put in the way 


| mysteries of pass-words—the emblems and ar- 
_ Tangement of the lodges—the lectures of a moral 
tendency, &c. were not without their effect. And 
to a certain extent those lodges were an assistance 
_to travellers, in the same way as the old trade 





THE CAVE OF ELEPHANTA, BOMBAY. 

SoME of the Indian journals’ attention is being 
drawn to the fact that this remarkable excavation, 
which is on a small island on the east side of the 
harbour of Bombay, and about five miles from 
the main land, is fast crambling away beneath the 
great spoiler’s hand. The stone itself is of a 
mouldering nature, and many of the figures are 
becoming gradually buried in the vast masses of 
detritus which each rainy season sweeps into the 
caves. What is needed is a band of labourers to 
remove the heavy rubbish with which the caves 
are encumbered, and a few, during the rains, to 
prevent it again accumulating. 

The Calcutta Engineers’ Journal reminds its 
readers that the entrance is by a spacious front, 
supported by two ponderous pillars and two 
pilasters, forming three openings, under a thick 
and steep rock, overhung with brushwood ; and 
|the impression on reaching the interior is ren- 











of applying with a view towards filling it. In S0cieties were, for the credentials of membership | dered very solemn by the long ranges of columns 
case that could not be done, it was often managed | ©used a workman to be well received and assisted | that appear closing in perspective on every side ; 


that the traveller should have two or three days’ 


at various towns. We have read with great care 


| 
i 


ithe fiat roof of solid rock, that seems to be pre- 


or perhaps a week’s work ; if not, aid was afforded the rules of several of these societies, and find | vented from falling only by the massy pillars, 


in the shape of free lodgings, provisions, and a 


| that if adhered to, they could not be reasonably 


supply of money, in proportion to the number of objected to by the masters, for they are provident 


men of that trade who were at work in the town. 


and good in their intentions, and ought not to be | 


| whose capitals are pressed down and flattened, as 


if by the superincumbent weight; the darkness 
that obscures the interior of the temple, which is 


This enabled them to reach another station, with- , # Cause of dispute between masters and men. It | dimly lighted only from the entrances, and the 


out the necessity of applying for assistance at the 
workhouses or elsewhere. In cases where the 
help was by necessity small, there was a kindly 
feeling shown which encouraged the traveller on 


should be remembered that workmen employ the 
best of their years and strength in toil, and that 
even in the most favourable circumstances, if men 
have large families to rear, they would not be 


gloomy appearance of the gigantic stone figures, 
ranged along the wall, and hewn, like the whole 
temple, out of the solid rock. The interior con- 
sists of three principal apartments, the great 


his way. By means of this aid, when work became | 2ble, but for those societies, to provide for sick- | temple, 133 feet broad and 130} feet long, and 


scarce in certain localities, when manufactories 
were burnt down, or men did not fall into 


regular employment, and in other emergencies, greater, and the duration of life more precarious 
those who had been admitted into the trade clubs than in the country. 


ness orold age. This is more particularly the case 
in large towns, where expenses of all kinds are 


drew their cards, took to the road, and sometimes 224 other works it is unfortunately too common 
the kingdom was travelled by this means from one  ® Practice to get rid of men just after they have 


end to the other. 

There was also provision made in connection 
with the clubs for support in sickness and assist- 
ance to survivors at the time of death. Owing, 


however, to the want of proper calculations of 


the risks, those societies often became bankrupt, 
and men who had subscribed for years were left 
in their old age without that provision which 
they expected they had made in the time of their 
strength. 

The payment in connection with these clubs 
ranged from a shilling to one shilling and 
threepence a fortnight. This was applied to the 
relief of tramps, the support of the sick, and 
the burial of the dead. If members were 
thrown out of work, owing to no fault of their 
own, but in consequence of the slackness of trade 
or strikes, help was given fora time: in some cases 
express sums were levied for funeral and other 
purposes. Sometimes these funds accumulated to 


a large sum. No attempt, however, was made to cult to obtain returns from a large number of 


place the money at interest, but it was deposited 


passed their prime; and then they are left with 
difficulty to find fresh employment. These and 
many other considerations should be taken into 
account by the employers of labour, and efforts 
should be made to link all into a closer brother- 
hood. Education is advancing the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the British workman, and 
should lead to the mingling together of masters 
and men, on terms of greater equality than now 
prevail: this would be a great means of pre- 
venting strikes and divisions, which cause injury 
to all concerned. The trade societies might 
also be improved in many respects, and made 
safer; and the workmen should not refuse to 
listen to the advice of those who have long care- 
fully, and with the best intentions, studied the 
financial working of those most important insti- 
tutions. 

On the subject of friendly societies of workmen, 
the Registrar recently remarked, that it is diffi- 


| 


them, and that circumstances are in operation 


in a strong chest fastened with several locks, of , that often lead to baukruptcy, which is the means 


which three, four, or more members of the society 
kept the keys. It often happened, owing to 
the causes above mentioned, that the fund was 
exhausted, and it became necessary to resort to 
borrowing in order to meet the regular expenses. 
It is asserted that (say fifty years ago) nearly 


of driving many into the workhouse. 

At 51, Threadneedle-street, a friendly society 
was established in the year 1820, under the 
patronage, as is shown by the published rules, of 
several noblemen and gentlemen, who allowed 
their names to be used as a guarantee of the 


In many manufactories 


two smaller temples, one on each side, which are 
approached by two narrow passes in the hill, one 
on each side of the grand entrance, but at some 
distance therefrom. Each of these passes con- 
ducts, also, to a side front of the grand excava- 
tion, exactly like the principal front. These two 
side fronts are exactly opposite to each other, on 
the east and west, the grand front facing the 
north. 

The roof is supported by twenty-six pillars and 
eight pilasters, disposed in four rows. The pillars 
are strong and massive, and not without elegance. 
They rise to about half their height from a square 
pedestal, about 3 feet 5 inches each way, crowned 
on the top by broad bandage of the same shape. 
Above this rises a short, round, fluted shaft, form- 
ing about a fourth of the column, expanding 
towards the top into a round fluted compressed 
cushion, from which it is divided by a cincture of 
beads and leaves. This cushion supports a square 
plinth, on which rests the architrave, that slopes 
away on each side in scrolls, connected by a band 
or riband, till it meets the large transverse beam 
of rock which connects the range of pillars. 

It is to be hoped the authorities will not fail to 
take all necessary steps to preserve this remark- 
able monument, the date and origin of which are 
very obscure. 








| eee 
| DEATH OF MR. ROBERT STEPHENSON. 

Ir is with sincere regret that we have to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
which took place yesterday (Wednesday) at his 
residence in Gloucester-square. We need not 


all the best workmen of the regular trades be- soundness of the scheme, in addition to the patron- ‘expatiate at the present moment on the history 


longed to such societies, and only a few men, of 
indifferent character and little skill, could be 
found to work under masters who did not agree 


to the regulations of the men as regards the  180/. were paid up, and even this was afterwards | 
amount of wages, the number of apprentices, &c. returned to the subscribers. “The result,” says | 
It was the custom, if a master employed a man the registrar, “ was the natural course of things, | 
le-c! and must have been foreseen. So long as the | 


who was not connected with the trade-club, for the 
whole shop to strike, and turn out. Fora time 
in these cases, the men remained in the neigh- 
bourhood endeavouring to get work, and were sup- 
ported by the society. If they did not succeed, 
and the masters did not come to terms, the men 


age of distinguished persons. It was stated in 
the title-page of the report, that a capital of 
20,0007. was subscribed : of this sum it seems only 


|premiums were paid for deferred benefits, the 
present claims for sickness could be met, and the 
society could keep in existence. The amount 
of this misappropriation continued increasing 
| with time, and the society was gradually getting 


or the works of such a man, and therefore confine 
ourselves, in the meantime, to the simple and 
silent record of his lamented decease. 





THE WESTMINSTER BELL. 

Mr. Denison, in the Times, makes a serious 
charge against Messrs. Mears, the bellfounders, 
which they positively and indignantly deny. The 
charge brought against them is that the bell, so 
far from being a satisfactory casting, is “ full of 
holes” in the sound bow; that “the holes were 


went on tramp, generally leaving their families | into a worse condition, and on the 30th of March, val as ca refully stuffed as a bad tooth by a dentist, 
ill-provided for, and sought for employment at a | 1858, the directors requested the registrar to give | with sore ‘ mineral succedaneum ;’” | in a letter to 


distance. 

As time passed on, in many trades in the case 
of strikes the masters employed such men as they 
could get, and taught numerous apprentices, and 
in many cases large establishments grew up, 
where good work was produced, at fair prices, 
which were independent of the members of the 
clubs. The increase of workmen who did not 
betong to trade societies and other causes led to 
the establishment of sick and burial clubs, formed 
of men of ali crafts, in addition to those of 
men of the same trade. Besides these, lodges 
of “Odd Fellows” “Druids,” “ Foresters,” Xe. 
were formed, something in imitation of the Free- 





* A quarter of a century or so ago, it was the custom 
for them on certain days to walk in procession, dressed 
in regalia, seemingly a remnant of the Corpus Christi 
processions mentioned in the former paper, 


| his advice on the state of affairs.” The money in 
| hand, about 3s. in the pound, was divided amongst 
the unfortunate members. 

The registrar, in this report, has given some 
advice as to the conditions requisite for the safe 
progress of a friendly society, which ought to 
receive the most serious consideration from all 
concerned in them. 

The importance of the subject will be obvious 
when it is remembered that in 1850 it was com- 
puted that the friendly societies of this country 
included 3,052,000 members, were in receipt of 
an annual revenue of 5,000,000/. and possessed an 
accumulated capital of 11,360,000/, 








THE LAST WITNESS AGAINST ILL-CONSIDERED 





Strikes :-—Big Ben of Westminster. 


the Doncaster Gazette, Mr. Denison says they 
were “fraudulently filled up with some cement ”’] ; 
| and that “to make all still safer, the bell was washed 
| over with some colouring stuff, which the atmo- 
‘sphere had now removed.” It is not explained 
|how it was that Mr. Denison, before he gave 
Messrs. Mears their certificate, did not, or could 
not, distinguish the difference between the sound 
metal of the bell and any “ mineral succedaneum” 
or “cement,” however skilfully “washed over with 
some colouring stuff,”—especially since “some 
persons noticed this colouring as suspicious at the 
time.” That others did not trouble themselves to 
follow up this suspicious circumstance is surely no 
excuse to him whose duty it was to see to and to 
certify the soundness and sufficiency of the castimg. 
The holes in question are said to have “every ex~ 
ternal indication of a perfectly unsound casting,” 
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which makes the matter still more unaccountable. 
Of course an official and post morte» inquiry will be 
made as to the alleged “ scrofulous constitution,” 
as Mr. Denison calls it, of the bell; but even now 
it is not explicitly alleged that these holes, or the 
foot-long cracks radiating from two of them, which 
were not found out “till the patient was at the 
point of death,” and, “strangely enough, have not 
even yet [October 5], affected the sound,” were 
the actual cause of any final catastrophe or “ de- 
struction of the bell.” 

Mr. E. T. Loseby, in the Daily News, we may 
here add, ascribes the cracking of both bells mainly 
to “the employment of so great a quantity of tin 
in the composition as to render it unusually 
brittle ;” and adds, that “ for this disaster, as well 
as for the former one, Mr. Denison is entirely 
responsible.” Mr. James, he says, “proved the 
extreme brittleness of the metal by breaking three 
smal] bells made from the same composition with 
very light blows in Mr. Denison’s presence, at 
Messrs. Mears’s foundry.” An ironfounder, on the 
other hand, in the Times, suggests the use of coke 
or coal in the melting of the metal as a cause of 
brittleness, and advises the next casting to be pre- 
pared with charcoal, as in China and in Russia,— 
both of them celebrated for bell-founding. 








THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE annual meeting of this society was held on 
Thursday the 6th inst. at Harrow-on-the-Hill ; 
that is to say, within the classical precincts of 
Harrow School. 

In the absence of Dr. Vaughan, who was pre- 
vented by indisposition from presiding, the Rev. 
Mr. Cunningham, vicar of Harrow, took the 
chair at the meeting, which was held, in course 
of the afternoon, in the Speech-room. 

Papers illustrative of the locality were read by 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo, Mr. W. D. Cooper, Mr. 
W. Tayler, and the Rev. Mr. Oxenham, one of the 
masters. Monumental Brasses, the History of 
Harrow, and the Registry, were among the 
subjects brought under consideration. 





In the Statute-room were exhibited some very 
interesting relics. Perhaps the object which | 
excited the most attention was the ivory chalice, | 
out of which it was alleged Archbishop Laud | 
took the sacramental wine on the morning of his | 
execution. 


Letters of apology for not being able to attend | of the Sun,” and he conceived the stones to have 


| 


the meeting were read from Mr. Beresford Hope, | 
Lord Londesborough, and other archwological | 
celebrities; but the reunion, although it might | 


have derived strength from the presence of a few 
more friends, was satisfactory. 

An examination of the church, new school 
chapel, and school buildings, closed the proceed- 
ings of a very agreeable day. The weather was 
fine, and the company included all the notables of 
Harrow and its neighbourhood. 





SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHEOLOGY. 


THE general meeting of this society was held 
at Framlingham Castle Hall, on Friday, the 7th 
instant, under the personal presidency of Lord 
Arthur Hervey, the president of the Institute, 
who addressed the meeting on the value of 
archzological studies, and their bearing on 
general history. 

Mr. Phipson then read a paper “On the History 
of the Castle and the Changes that Time had 
wrought in the Structure.” He held that though 
the Saxon castle existed on the spot as early as 
the seventh century, no visible portion of the 
present one is older than the twelfth century. 
Mr. Phipson, in a tour round the interior and 
exterior of the building, elucidated his observa- 
tions by practical remarks on the existing remains ; 
and throughout the day the meeting were in- 
debted to this gentleman for explanations of the 
age and peculiarities of all the edifices visited. 

From the castle the company adjourned to the 
church, when Mr. T. Shave Gowing, of Ipswich, 
read a paper, in which, after describing and cha- 
racterizing in a few words every portion of the 
edifice, and pointing out the period of the erection 
of each, he adverted to one or two interesting 
points in the general proportions. This duty done, 
he entered into a dissertation of the various ques- 
tions which had been raised, connected with the 
tombs of the three Howards. Incidentally, Mr. 
Gowing stated some facts of general antiquarian 

imterest, as to the position of ladies on tombs, 
which appeared to excite a good deal of in- 
terest among the members of the Association. 

Mr. Tymms read a paper, by Mr. William 





ae 


Edwards, barrister, of Framlingham, on the 
same subjects, and involving similar conclusions. 

A large party then started for Dennington, a 
neighbouring village, when, after the Rev. E. 
Alston had read a paper, by Mr. Tymms, “On 
the Church,” a seasonable adjournment was made 
to the Rectory, where lunch was partaken of. 
Parham, with its small but interesting church 
and moated hall, were afterwards inspected, and 
the last paper read by the general secretary, Mr. 
Tymms, when the business of the day terminated 
by a dinner. 








WILTS ARCH.EOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


THE annual meeting of this Society has this 
year taken place at Marlborough, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Poulett Scrope, M.P.; and the 
neighbourhood being rich in antiquarian subjects, 
the proceedings have been more than usually 
interesting. The meeting extended over three 
days, and the members of the Society were fully 
occupied during the whole time. 

The Town Hall Assembly Room was converted 


the writings of the Welsh bards simply went to 
show that the building was standing at that 
time; and, indeed, that Mr. Davies, the author of 
“Celtic Researches,” who well understood the old 
Welsh poetry, has said the opinion of the bards 
was that Stonehenge bad been standing from time 
immemorial. Professor Buckland was of opinion 
that the stones were of Devonshire marble, and 
that the [sacred black “stone of power,” or] 
“altar stone” [which the Druidical priests “ con- 
sulted,” oracularly, one of their number lying 
“reclined” and entranced upon it, as did the 
Cumman sibyl on a rock], was a kind of lias, 
probably from Wales. The outer circle of Stone- 
henge was believed to have probably been erected 
by the Pheenician architects who first settled at 
the Land’s End, in Cornwall ;—a supposition, it 
was thought as reasonable as that Merlin brought 
them from Ireland. 

Mr. Cunnington then gave an account of some 
recent discoveries ina Roman station near Baydon, 
consisting principally of pottery and a comb, sup- 
posed to have been used for carding wool. 

Wednesday was devoted to an excursion to the 





into a temporary museum, in which a large num- 
ber of British, Roman, Saxon, and Medizval relics | 
were brought together, as well as a number of | 
objects relating to the natural history of the 
county. 

The general meeting took place on Tuesday, | 
the 27th ult. and was well attended. Mr. Scrope | 
addressed the meeting at some length, and the, 
report was then read, which congratulated the | 
Society on its continued well-being: the number | 
of members was now 388, being a slight addition | 
since last year, though ten members had been lost | 
by death. The Right Hon. T, H. S. Estcourt was | 
then elected president, in place of the Right. Hon. | 
Sidney Herbert, whose term of office had ex- | 
pired. 

A paper on “The ‘Grey Wethers’ and their 
Uses at Avebury and Stonehenge” was read by 
the Rev. Canon Jackson. He agreed with the 
late Mr. Algernon Herbert in thinking that 
Stonehenge was not so ancient as has been sup- 
posed; but in fact was an erection of the fourth 
or fifth century, and of Christian origin! Ave- 
bury, however, he regarded as of much more 
ancient date. The paper related chiefly to Ave- 
bury, the author intending afterwards to speak of 
Stonehenge in a separate paper (afterwards read). 
The name Avebury, he urged, denoted “the City 


been devoted to sun-worship. He did not believe 
in Stukeley’s fancy that these stones ever assumed 
or indicated a serpentine outline in the course 
traced out by their relative positions. The ancient 
Roman road at Kennet cut right across the 
stones, so that in all probability the erection of 
them was more ancient than the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain. 

“ Strabo, the geographer, who lived in the time of 
Augustus, mentioned massive stones, standing on a 
grassy plain, in the west of Europe, connected with 
the worship of the sun, and which even at that time had 
become matter of tradition. Now this looked uncom- 
monly like what we saw in Britain. Hecatzeus, who lived 
about 500 years before Christ, also mentioned an island 
on the Celtic coast where sun-worship in round temples, 
with music, was carried on. Without claiming these 
allusions either for Avebury or Stonehenge, he said, they 
at all events afforded a proof that sun-worship had at 
that remote period found its way to the west of Europe, 
and also to an island somewhere on the coast. Pliny the 
elder, who lived nearly at the beginning of the Roman 
occupation of Britain, also spoke of the Britons at that 
time as being amazingly devoted to the system of sun- 
worship.”’ 

The company afterwards proceeded to inspect 
the churches, the Castle Mound, and other objects 
of interest in the town; and the annual dinner 
of the society took place at the St. Peter’s Schools, 
and was presided over by Mr. F. A. Carrington, a 
county magistrate, and recorder of Wokingham. 
Abouta hundred ladies and gentlemen were present ; 
and, among the toasts,“one name was proposed by 
the Rev. W. C. Lukis, a secretary of the society, 
namely, that of Mrs. Britton. They all recol- 
lected, he said, with feelings of deep gratitude the 
kind interest which her late husband took in the 
society, and how often he added to their col- 
lection. Since his departure she had followed his 
example, and shown the interest which she con- 
tinued to take in the society by repeated con- 
tributions to their museum, of which they had an 
additional proof at their present meeting. The 
toast having been duly honoured, the company 
separated. 

A conversazione at the Town Hall took place at 
seven o’clock, and was numerously attended. The 
Rey. Canon Jackson then read his promised paper 
on Stonehenge. 

Objection was made to the theory of Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Jackson on the ground that 








Roman station at Folly Farm, Chisbury Camp, 
Great Bedwyn Church, and Tottenham-park. 
Mr. Merriman acted as guide throughout the day ; 


and, on the return of the company, in the evening, 


another conversazione was held in the town-hall, 
when Mr. Carrington gave an account of the 
ancient state of Marlborough and its inhabitants, 
and Mr. Merriman read a paper on “The Charity of 
the Velvet Pall and Maces of the Town of Marl- 
borough.” 

Another excursion was made on Thursday : 
in this case a large party went to Silbury-hill and 
Avebury, and Dr. Thurnam gave an account of 
various barrows by the way ; after which about a 
hundred persons assembled at a cold collation, and 
the Rev. A. C. Smith read extracts from a paper 
on Silbury-hill, which he ascribed to sepulchral 
purposes, notwithstanding that cuttings had not 
yet revealed any. 

The Museum remained open on Friday for the 
inspection of the ‘pupils of Marlborough College 
and of the Grammar School.* 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Malvern.—A new hall for public meetings and 
entertainments has been erected and opened at 
Malvern Link. The building is capable of accom- 
modating nearly 300 persons. Its dimensions are 
45 feet in length, 24 feet in width, and 17 feet 
in height in the clear. Means have been adopted 
to secure light, ventilation, and warmth, there 
being two fire-places, six windows, and four patent 
ventilators in the ceiling. Underneath are cham- 
bers fitted up for hot, cold, or shower baths. 
The building was constructed by Mr. Nott, of 
Malvern Link. 

Hanley.—The following were the tenders for 
the erection of the new Mechanics’ Institution 
for the Potteries, at Hanley ;—Matthews, Hanley, 
2,7701.; J. Jones, Hanley, 2,854/.; and Harley & 
Dean, Burslem, 3,400/. The committee accepted 
the tender of Mr. Matthews, and it is expected 
that the foundation-stone will be laid in the course 
of the present month. 

Winsford.—A new town and market hall has 
been opened here, according to the Chester 
Chronicle. The building is a plain erection, but 
not without some little ornamentation on the 
front. The funds were raised in shares of 1/. 
each, of which 600 have been taken, and donations 
of 100 guineas have been contributed by the 
neighbouring gentry. 

Liskeard.—A new town-hall has been opened 
at Liskeard with festivities. The building is in 
the Italian style, and stands on the site of the 
old hall, part of which was of ancient date. The 
principal walls, piers, and arches of the ground 
floor, are built of granite, from the Cheesewring 
quarries, having rustic points throughout. The 
upper walls are of local slate, in tooled ashlar 
with cement vermiculated main quoins, and cement 
window dressings and eaves cornice. There is a 
clock tower at the north-west corner, the base- 
ment of which forms a private entrance to the 
reading-room and hall, the principal entrance 
being at the south end of the building. The 
whole of the ground floor appropriated to the 
meat market is fitted up with stalls, having slate 
benches on brick piers, and iron rails, &c. over 
the same. On the upper floor is the hall, 53 feet 
by 28 feet 6 inches, and 23 feet high: it has a 
panelled ceiling and an orchestra. At the south 
end is a reading-room, 27 feet by 17 feet, and 





*A very full report of the whole proceedings of the 
Society will be found in the Wilts Mirror of the 5th inst. 
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22 feet high. There are also the requisite offices 
for County Court business, retiring-rooms, <Xc. 
Theplans weresupplied by Mr.C. Reeves, of London, 
Surveyor of County Courts. The contractors were 
Messrs. Sargent, Bone, & Firks, of Liskeard, 
who have executed the works under the direction 
of Mr. H. Rice, of Liskeard, architect. The 
painting and graining were done by Mr. C. 
Coath. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Hilton.—National schools have been opened 
here: according to the Dorset Chronicle, they 
comprise a boys’ school 28 feet by 18 feet, anda 
girls’ and infants’ school 40 feet by 18 feet, both 
having open-timbered roofs, and being connected 
by wide doors on suspending rollers, by which 
they can be thrown into one apartment. The 
roof of the boys’ school is surmounted by a bell | 





Bromyard.—A stained-glass memorial window 
has been erected in Bromyard church. The sub- 
jects represented are “ Christ’s Charge to Peter,” 
“The three Marys at the Tomb of our Saviour,” 
and “The Ascension.” The tracery is filled with 
angels bearing scrolls inscribed with texts; and 
the Saviour enthroned in glory, fills the upper 
light. The dedication is at the base of the win- 
dow. The work was designed and executed by 
Mr. George Rogers, of Worcester. 

Eckington (Worcestershire).—Mr. Crookes, of 
Eckington, has just completed a stained-glass 
memorial window, in Eckington church. The 
window is in the south aisle of the church. In 
the upper part of it there is a considerable amount 
of foliage, and the figures of the four Evangelists. 
The lower portion consists of a representation of 
Isaac blessing Jacob, Esau being represented 
entering the apartment bearing the venison. 

Colwich.—During the last month a window has 





than 840,000/. have been contributed by the gas 
protits to the improvement of the city. In the 
coming year, it appears, there will be storage 
room for 3,400,000 feet of gas, or a million more 
than last year. 

An influential meeting of the gas consumers of 
Market Rasen was held on Monday evening last, 
for the purpose of obtaining a considerable reduc- 
tion in the price of gas. The meeting was attended 
by about eighty persons, including some of the 
professional gentlemen and nearly all the leading 
tradesmen of the town. Several resolutions were 
carried, to the effect that the meeting would 
endeavour to obtain a very considerable reduction 
from the present price (7s. 6d. per 1,000), and 
that they would not desist from using every legal 
means until they obtained the reduction. Six 
gentlemen were appointed as a deputation to 
| confer with the directors of the gas company, and 
| to report the result of their conference to a public 





turret, and separate porches give access to each | been erected at the west end of this church to the | 1aeeting. The consumers are very unanimous, 


school. A cottage is attached for the master and | 


memory of Major William Hodson. The glass is 


and consider that the increase in the consumption 


mistress. There are likewise inclosed play-grounds | by Mr. Wailes. The subject represents David in| (which they have no doubt will be very great) 
and gardens. The funds were raised by voluntary | the centre light coming from the slaughter of | must amply repay the shareholders for a consider- 
contributions, aided by a benefaction from the | Goliah (with the head of the giant in his hand), | able reduction in price. 


Baron Hambro, including the site, and public | 
grants. 

Hyson-green (near Nottingham).—The founda- | 
tion-stone of new schools was laid here on the 
14th ult. The buildings comprise an infants’ 
school-room, 57 feet 6 inches by 18 feet, with 
class-room, 18 feet by 14 feet, on the ground-floor; 
and girls’ school and class-rooms on the upper 
story, of same dimensions. The school for boys is 


already built. There are separate entrances for | 


each, forming a porch at the base of a tower. 
Adjoining, and on the left side, is the master’s 
house, with large garden. The whole are 
to be built of Bullwell stone, as rubble, with 
dressings of Coxbench stone to windows, doors, 


towards Saul, who is represented in the side light 


as seated on his throne; whilst in the opposite | 


side light the Philistines are seen fleeing, and the 


| eee 
| 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Israelites in pursuit. Underneath is the following, Chertsey.—The bells in the parish church here 
| inscription: — “In affectionate remembrance of have been successfully restored: two new bells 
Major W. S. R. Hodson, third son of the late have been added, the tenor bell re-cast, and a new 
George Hodson, M.A. Archdeacon of Stafford, frame and all necessary works executed, making a 
commandant of Hodson’s Horse, who, after twelve perfect peal of eight ; the whole carried out, we 
years of distinguished service in India, captured are told, in a very superior manner. Messrs. 
the King of Delhi, September 20, 1857, and fell; Mears & Co. of London, were the founders. 
at Lucknow, March 12, 1858.” The window is | Sundry alterations, Kc. have been etfected in the 
‘not a public memorial, but has been erected by a belfry, at a total cost of about 280/. raised by 
| few friends of this distinguished officer. | voluntary contributions. The famous curfew in 
| this tower is jealously guarded by the church- 
| wardens, and still rings out its time-honoured 








GAS. 


| note from Michaelmas till Lady-day. The Chert- 


quoins, &c. The roofs are to be covered with : 
the blue and red tiles of the neighbour- A MEETING of delegates from the various dis- | sey folk made holiday on the day of the restoration 
hood, and are to show their timbers in the ltricts of the metropolis was held on the 13th of their peal. 
interior, which are to be stained and varnished. | instant, in St. Martin’s Vestry Hall, when it was Langtoft. — Latterly, says the Lincolnshire 
The entrance to the girls’ school comprises stone, | resolved that a deputation shall wait on the Home | Chronicle, the work of church restoration has been 
moulded, and carved piers, surmounted with lamps | Secretary, to ascertain the views of the Govern- very progressive in this county. We have to re- 
of iron, in imitation of natural foliage, that to the | ment with respect to legislating on the important , cord this week the re-opening of the church at 
boys partaking of the form of a lich-gate, the | subject of gas. | Langtoft, a village situate about two miles north 
gates themselves being composed of tracery-work| ‘The half-yearly report of the Surrey Con- of Market Deeping. The structure is dedicated 
above, and closed pierced boarding, of a Gothic | sumers’ Gas Company stated that the ges rentals to St. Michael. It is a moderate-sized stone build- 
pattern, below. The architect is Mr. C. H,/for the past half-year amounted to 20,180/. ing, with a square tower and spire. Previous to 
Edwards, of Camden-town; and the builder, Mr. | 17s. 6d. and the receipts and expenditure on ac- its restoration, the interior of the edifice was dis- 
George Attenborough, of Hyson-green. count of income during the same period presented figured by a number of unsightly square pews, 
Pendleton,—St. George’s Schools, Pendleton, | the usual average results. The net profit amounted and a singing gallery which partly hid the western 
have been built in a district containing a popu- | to 5,384/. 17s. 6d. and the directors proposed to window. The vestry and chancel were in a most 
lation of upwards of 5,000 people, chietly miners apply 5,032/. 1s. 8d. in payment of the dividend deplorable state: in fact, the whole of the interior 
and workers in mills. The day schools are placed for the half-year, being after the rate of 8 per was extremely dilapidated. The old seats and the 
under government inspection, and contain between | ceut. per annum upon the subscribed capital. | singing gallery have now been entirely removed, 
300 and 400 children. | This was agreed to. The report stated that, if the the western window has been enlarged by an 
Glasgow.—The Buchanan Institution, at Glas- | bill for regulating the supply of gas to the metro- | addition to the lower part thereof, and the old 
gow, for the education of children, was inaugurated | polis be introduced next session, they, in conjunc- | portion has been restored where required. The 
on Monday. Mr. James Buchanan, of Edinburgh, tion with the other companies, would be! com- | chancel and vestry have been rebuilt, and a new 
bequeathed 3,000/. per annum to it to educate | pelled to take steps to protect the property of eastern window has been introduced in the 
children, the city of Glasgow supplying the build- | shareholders. jchancel. There are two stained-glass windows in 
ings, which cost 8,000/. At the Hebrew College, Cambridge-heath, an | the vestry, containing Scripture subjects as me- 
explosion of gas has occurred, with considerable | morials of the Rowell family. The seats in the 
ns Ve damage to property, and probable loss of life. It} church are all open. The works have been car- 
STAINED GLASS. | seems that the gas had been left full on at the/ ried out under the superintendence of Mr. E. 
Faringdon.—In the east end of the chancel of | meter, and that some of the burners were fitted | Browning, of Stamford, architect, the contractors 
Fernham Church, near Faringdon, recently erected | up with hydraulic cups, in order to lower or raise | being Messrs. Richardson (Stamford), and Sneath 
and consecrated, a memorial window of stained glass | the lights to suit the sights of the inmates. The |(Baston). The edifice has been re-opened. 
Colchester.—St. Giles’s church has been re- 





has been put up, consisting principally of Scrip-| water necessary to regulate these cups having | 


tural devices and representations emblematical of | dried up, the gas escaped and filled the dining- 
charity and love. Another window, in the south | room of the college, when some one either took a 


| opened. The alterations chiefly consist in the 
/removal of a large panel partition forming the 


side of the chancel, contains a representation of | light into the place, or the surplus gas must have | vestibule at the western entrance, thereby throw- 


St. John the Baptist, to whom the church is | 
dedicated. This was the contribution ofa lady. | 


come in contact with another burner, whereupon 
the explosion took place, forcing out the windows, 


|ing more space into the area of the church, in 
| which new sittings have been constructed. The 


Worcester.—At a meeting of the Cathedral|and scattering the glass in every direction. | organ gallery above, which has been carried far- 
Window Committee for the purpose of inspecting | Another house was also damaged, and a gentleman | ther back and ‘considerably enlarged, will now 


and deciding either for or against the design sent 
in by Messrs. Hardman & Son, stained-glass 
manufacturers, Birmingham, for the east window, 
the question was resolved in favour of Messrs. 
Hardman & Son. The committee, however, con- 
sidered that alterations would be found requisite 
in details. Sir E. A. H. Lechmere, bart. and the 
Rev. Canon Lewis were appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to consider these details with Messrs. 
Hardman. Meantime the committee empowered 
Messrs. Hardman to commence the window forth- 
with with the five upper lights, and the centre 
light of the lower tier, and expressed‘a hope that 
these portions of the window would be completed 
by the 20th August, 1860. A gentleman long 
connected with this city and county, says the 
local Herald, has offered 50/. towards filling the 
above window with stained glass, provided that 
not fewer than eight other persons will give the 
like amount. If such donations are forthcoming, 
the sum already subscribed, about 600/. would, 
with these additions, suffice for the proposed object. 








severely burnt. 

At Norwich, the British Gaslight Company 
have reduced the charge for gas from ‘is. 6d. to 
4s, 3d. per thousand cubic feet. 

The Bristol United Gaslight Company have de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of 9/. per cent. free 
of income-tax. 

The Manchester corporation have résolved to 
reduce the price of gas to the citizens from 5s. to 
4s. 6d. per thousand cubic feet. The trade asso- 
ciations had threatened the establishinent of a 
permanent amalgamated association for the obtain- 
ment of their gas at a lower rate. In the discus- 
sion on the subject in the city council, several of 
the speakers expressed their confidence that the 
reduction of price would not diminish the profits, 
but, on the contrary, would lead to an increase of 
consumption, which would increase them. The 
sales of gas for last year amounted to no less than 
141,642/. and the profits were 43,418/. which went 
to effect public improvements, and to diminish 


| afford sitting accommodation for the school chil- 
‘dren, who were formerly obliged to sit in the 
| chancel aisles. This, with the reconstruction of 
| some large square pews, will give 160 new sittings, 
| and enable the church to accommodate nearly 400 
persons. Two new windows, in the Perpendicular 
style, have been inserted in the south wall, and 
the font has beer. removed from the chancel to the 
west end of the nave. The edifice has been 
cleaned, whitewashed, painted, grained, and var- 
nished. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Start & Son, builders, under plans prepared by 
Mr. H. W. Hayward, architect, of Colches‘er. 
Oystermouth.—The contract for the restoration 
and enlargement of Oystermouth Church, says the 
Cardiff Guardian, has been taken by Mr. Holtham, 
the contractor for the new church at Pontardawe, 
which is now approaching completion. A new 
aisle will be added to the church on the entrance 
side, and, by the restoration of windows and entire 
renovation of the portion of the building which 





the cost of the water supply to the city. No less 


remains, the church will be given quite a new 
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appearance. Already 1,900/. have been collected 
or promised towards the cost of the work. 

Biymhill (near Shiffnal).—The builder em- 
ployed to re-erect the church of St. Mary, Blym- 
hill, was Mr. R. Yates, not “Gates,” as misprinted 
on 24th ultimo. 





A CHURCH ON BUNKER’S HILL. 

A prece of ground having been obtained, by 
the Roman Catholic body, on Bunker’s Hill, which 
gives its name to the celebrated battle fought 
there on the 17th June, 1775, they proceeded to 
make arrangements for building a new church! 
on it. The necessary arrangements have been so | 
far made, that the corner stone was laid on the | 
11th inst. [Sept.]. Theservices took p'ace beneath 
a mammoth tent erected for the purpose, to which 
people were admitted on payment of 25 cents, each. 
Upon a platform in the centre were a large 
number of eminent persons of this and adjacent 





But some one will say, “ Where shall we fing 
this famous system?” I answer,—“It is not 
difficult, since it is in existence. The fruit of the 
combination of many years, this work is now 
about to be published to the world, and to claim 
its right to live.” F. Remtayn. 


“ beasts,” and sheep, on the road, which were found 
to be of great benefit; but have subsequently 
extended their humane provision to that also often 
too much neglected “ animal,’”’ man, and so a snit- 
able drinking-fountain, with cups, has been added 
for the public accommodation. 

At Middlesborongh, the town authorities have 
erected a polished granite public fountain at the 
top of Durham-street and corner of Commercial- 
street. Similar fountains are to be put up in 
other parts of the town. 

The Lancaster railway station has been supplied 
with a fountain in the simple form of a pillar of 
cast-iron, with two small dishes at the bottom for 
the dogs to drink out of. Instead of the water 
running away, a plug is pressed with the finger, 
and the water runs, stopping when the cup is full, | comparison with some of their provincial brethren. 
and the pressure removed, In Glasgow we have had a tool insurance society 

- in ae operation for the last twelve years, and 
it has both d sati ily dischar 
PUBLIC-HOUSE LAMPS. A gn PMP RE ee NN 








INSURANCE OF WORKMEN’S TOOLS, 

Str,—In yours of the 23rd September, I ob- 
served an article on the above-named subject, 
arising out of a recent fire. If there be no serious 
obstacle in the way of establishing a workmen’s 
tool insurance fund, or society, it says but little 
for the self-dependent intelligence of the London 
workmen that they do not do so, if I may draw a 








cities. The Roman Catholic clergy were repre- 


all just demands, and that at a rate of payments 
Let me caution the District Boards against | within the reach of every man, viz. 14 per cent. 





sented by Bishop Fitzpatrick, Archbishop Purcell, | allowing heavy lamps to be projected over the 
and several others. There were about 3,000 per- | footway, carried by cast-iron arms,—faulty in 
sons in the tent, including two or three charitable | construction, as cast-iron is a brittle material, liable 
societies in regalia. At the close of an address, to accident, breaking short off, as was the case 
which occupied an hour in delivery, the corner | with one I witnessed, the other day, falling with a 
stone of the edifice was laid with the usual cere- | fearful crash. 
monies, by Bishop Fitzpatrick. If permitted at all, wrought-iron only should be 
The architect of the church is Mr. P. C. Keeley. | allowed ; the arms should be bracketed from below, 
The extreme length will be 150 feet, the breadth | or suspended, to prevent undue leverage. Public- 
71 feet; the height of the side walls, 40 feet, the house sign-boards should not be allowed. 
gable walls, 68 feet, and of the nave ceiling, 55 | A SURVEYOR. 
feet. The chapel will be 48 feet long, and 24 feet | 
wide : the height of the tower will be 87 feet, and | 
of the tower and spire to the top of the cross, 
180 feet. 


per annum, on the sum insured, or 3d. in the 
pound ; 2} per cent. being the lowest sum c 

at the private offices, and even that subject to 
many harassing restrictions which our own self- 
management enables us to dispense with. Leta 
few men take means to call a meeting of their 
own class, appoint a respectable treasurer from 
among their employers, a central committee, or 
even district committee, to give their services 
gratuitously, half-yearly or quarterly, and to meet 
fortnightly or otherwise, to suit themselves, and 
the thing would be done. THISTLE. 


*,* The multiplication of small societies for 
such a purpose does not seem desirable. It could 
be more safely and more cheaply done by esta- 
blished offices, 





THE DECIMAL SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES, 

The style of the architecture is the Celtic. All Sitr,—The papers have announced that the 

the walls will be built of blue stone, with granite | fourth general meeting of the International 

dressings; the roof to be slated. The front of | Association for Obtaining a Uniform Decimal 

the tower, over the large window, will have an | System of Measures, Weights, and Coins, will be 


ornamental niche, with a life-size statue of St. held on Monday, 10th of October, at four o’clock, 





COMPETITIONS AFLOAT. 
Granton Harbour.—Sir : You will add another 





Francis de Sales. Over this will be tower win- | 
dows: over the tower windows are four handsome | 
clock faces, with the frames deeply moulded. The | 
spire rises in an octagon shape, and finishes with | 
an ornamental ball and cross. Each side of the | 
church will be lighted by nine large windows. 
All the pediments and gables are finished with | 
crosses. ‘The exterior, when finished, will present | 
a solid, beautiful, and imposing effect. 

The church contains 294 pews, which will seat 
1,764 persons, besides affording accommodation 
for 300 children. The entire ceilings are to be | 
vaulted, with sunk moulded panels, to be finished 
with rich fresco paintings; the subjects of the 
medallions to be taken from the life of St. Francis | 
de Sales. 

Roxbury, Massachusetis. 





THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


THE fountain in Golden-lane, which was opened 
by Viscountess Falmouth in June last, appears to 
be acceptable to the inhabitants. The people are 
of the very poorest, who live in the courts around, 
and it is said to be astonishing to see the old mugs 
and pots which they bring to the fountain to get 
a drop of pure water, which shows the deficient | 
supply of water in their habitations. The fountain 
is built in red, white, and black bricks; marble 
back and granite basin ; and cost 75/. 

The Chelsea vestry have resolved that a’ 
drinking-fountain be erected in Sloane-square, at 
the south-east angle of the north-west enclosure, | 
and another 3 feet eastward of the first tree east 
of Cadogan-pier. 

At Kilburn, a fountain, supplied from the 
Monumental Works in Church-lane, Hampstead, 
was inaugurated on 22nd ult. The site selected | 
is at the North-Western railway bridge, running 
obliquely to the Edgware road. The material | 
employed in the background and shell is Portland 
stone, and a bronze dolphin-head comes from 
under this, forming the jet. The basin and shaft 
are of veined marble, polished. The base and 
dog-trough are of Gazby stone. The waste water 
running through the basin and shaft rises on one 
side of the base, and flows round to the waste-pipe 
on the other. The cistern is fixed (by permission 
of the railway company) in the parapet wall of the 
bridge, the background or top being cut away and 
fitted with a keystone and rings, for access to the 
cistern. The supply will thus be kept cool in the 
heat of summer,—a useful idea, suggested, in this 
case, as we are informed, by some remarks of Mr. 

Henry Godwin, in the Builder. 

At Brixton, a fountain has been erected, on a 
suitable site of ground near the church, by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
They first coutributed water-troughs for horses, 





ing would lead to consequences exceedingly detri- | 
' mental for the future, it is time to enter the lists 


in St. George’s Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire, and 
that M. Michel Chevalier, Vice-President, will 
take the chair. 


to the benefits you confer upon the profession, by 
calling attention to the absurd and insulting 
“proposals to architects,” put forth by “ His 
This meeting has for its object the adoption of | Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.” 
the métre, the gramme, and the litre, that is to| Whether “ His Grace” is really aware that he is 
say, substantially, the adoption by England of the | proposing to reward (?) merit by about a twentieth 
French decimal metrical system. | part of its value isa thing I should much like to 
If this system has not been put in practice | know: if so, it is Scottish liberality with a ven- 
here, it is undoubtedly because people perceive | geance. Item 4 of instructions says, there is to 
that it is far from being perfect, and that if it, be a site for “church, manse, schools, custom- 
unites certain advantages compared with the ex- | house, hotels, markets, and three classes of dwell- 
isting anomalousness of weights and measures, it | ing-houses and shops ;” and item 3, says there is 
presents, also, great inconvenience. In fact, each to be “A plan, section, and elevation of the 
unit of weight or measure, as well as its multiples | description of houses for each street, public build- 
and sub-multiples, cannot be divided without frac- | ings, &c.” which means, I presume, in plain 
tions by a fourth, and without a remainder either English, that designs are to be furnished for each 
by a third or sixth. This system comprises and every one of these subjects. Fancy 75/. for 
neither the geometrical measures nor those of such a task! Item 9 is cool—very! “The ap- 
time. It is evidently defective and incomplete, | proved plans shall be the property of His Grace,” 
and M. Michel Chevalier, with all his science and to which I feel tempted to add, ‘ Don’t he wish 
Saint-Simonism logic, will never be able to prove he may get ’em.” 
the contrary. | In this age of strikes, it would not be amiss for- 
If this system be greeted here with a sufficiently architects to take a turn, and be unanimous, for 
numerous body of adherents, it is only because once, that they will not subscribe to “the odious 
they ignore the fact of a superior and more per- document.” Already our poor craft has been 
fect method which can be substituted for it. sufficiently dishonoured, and I know of no more 
Now, since its introduction into England is touching epitaph than the one I intend to have 
seriously contemplated, and that such a proceed- inscribed upon my own tomb,—“ Alas! he was 
An ARCHITECT.” 








Edinburgh.—Sir: 1 have a “Scottish grievance”? to 
°8 2 ° ° complain of. You may think it only an imaginary one, 
to annihilate it as soon as possible. s like its numerous namesakes, from the unworshipped Red 

The question is important. Do they wish Lion downwards, but at all events I bring it to our court 
England to be the imitator of a lame and imper- of appeal in the Builder, to have that point decided. A 


. : - »lan tor laying out part of an estate, near Edinburgh, for 
fect thing, or rather do we wish that she should building merece, is advertised for; plans of the several 


and attack courageously this ill-born system, and 


| herself take the initiative, and offer to the world classes of houses proposed to be erected to accompany 
|a work worthy of the nineteenth century ; that is 


general plan; premiums, 75/. 50/. and 25/. Conditions of 
competition, &c. to be obtained on application, &c. So 


to say, a system logical, complete, harmonious, far so good, but the “ conditions” being obtained, I find 


superior to all the methods of calculation at pre- the following clauses amongst them :— 


sent in use, and combining all the advantages of he oan, er and elevations of houses, &c. on & 
wa vita : : : te Scale of 1} inch to 10 feet. Ses 

the decimal oye, without presenting either its : oe plan, section, and elevation of the description of 

inconveniences or anomalies—in a word, a system  honses proposed for each street, public buildings, &e. 

in accordance with the advancement of our pre-| 4. The arrangement to include a site for a chureh, 

sent knowledge? | manse, and schools, custom-heuse, hotels, market, first, 
" _ P th he | second, and third class dwelling-houses, and shops.”’ 

It is a matter, then, of nothing less than the | “phe ‘sum and substance of which is, that for 75/, not 
pre-eminence of Great Britain in respect of her | only must a general plan be provided for laying out 
method of calculation. Now, she might claim | ground, measuring nearly a mile in length, by about 
hi : re fi turies: but on condition | half a mile in width, but designs must be prepared fora 
t is pre-eminence Or en ? | church, a manse, schools, a custom-house, hotels, a 
of simplifying arithmetic, so as to accelerate the 








market, and three classes of dwelling-houses and shops. 
progress of art, science, and industry, shackled by | | do not say, is thisa modest request, but is it honourable ? 


ONE WHO IS NOT DISPOSED TO EAT THISTLES. 


the old methods. 

When England undertakes such vast projects, 
when she makes immense sacrifices to construct 
“ Leviathans,” when no cost can deter her from 
flinging her endless telegraphic wires to the 
bottom of the ocean, why should she not under- 
take the enterprise of giving to the world a new 
system of calculation, which would be a universal 





OnsTRUCTION OF KrNG’s-roAD, CHELSEA. — 
A deputation from the Vestry of Chelsea parish, 
we understand, were to have an interview with 
the Secretary of State for War on Friday, the 
14th inst., at two o’clock, respecting the removal 
of the obstruction of the King’s-road, caused by 





boon ? 


the high wall of the Royal Military Asylum. 
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ASTLEY ABBOTTS, SALOP. 
Tuts church, which had the stonework renewed 


BLackFRIARS Brrper.—The bridge committee, 
to whom the London Common Council referred 





| ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF ScoTLAND. — 


| We understand that Professor Blackie has agreed 


and beautified in 1856 and 1858, is now under- | Mr. Coombs’s proposal for the renovation of Black- | to deliver the introductory address of the ensuing 
going further alterations: the pewing is to be friars-bridge, referred to some time ago in our | session of this Institute, which opens in the end of 
made to accommodate a greater number, and a} Pages, have come to the resolution not to advise | November. 


new roof is to be put upon the nave. The small 
steeple which has been erected at the west end is 
of singular arrangement, having an oblong tower, 
with cells for two large bells, and a lantern above, 
which is capped with a small broach spire, and in 
which is hung another bell, the smallest of the 
peal. The whole is very pleasing as viewed from 


the south, and the upper part especially so, if! 


seen from the east ; but below the lantern, on the 
eastern side, there is a want of finish, which was 
waiting for the opportunity of correcting, that the 
putting on ofa new roof would present (the pitch 
of the old roof being low, and the roof itself being 
in a bad state); but it did not occur in time, to 
the parties who have now the management, to ask 
those who had the designing of the steeple whether 


they had any suggestion to make; and the conse- | 


quence is that the part alluded to is left un- 


touched, and must permanently appear un-| 


architectural: the gable of the nave, moreover, 
retaining its former low pitch, the opportunity of 
getting the chancel into a true ecclesiastical form, 
and securing a good outline for the whole, is 
unfortunately gone. LOOKER-ON. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 


AT a meeting of the Board on the 7th, Mr. 
Doulton, pursuant to notice, moved, 

‘* That the consideration of the propriety of construct- 
ing a Thames embankment, in conjunction with the 
low-level sewer on the north side, be referred to the Main 
Drainage Committee, and they may be authorised to 
confer with her Majesty’s Government and the Admiralty 
on the mode in which the cost of such embankment 
might be defrayed, and with the Thames Conservancy 
Board thereon.’’ 

He said that his motion would not pledge the Board 
to adopt the idea of the embankment of the Thames. It 
merely was his opinion that the Board should have full 
information upon the subject. 

Mr. Bristow, M.P. seconded the motion. It was a most 
important matter for the Board to have the fullest infor- 
mation relating to it. 

Mr. Alderman Cubitt suggested that the Admiralty 
should be consulted. 

Mr. Alderman Humphery considered that the embank 
ment of the Thames was altogether impracticable. How- 
ever, he thought information might be usefully gleaned 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Tite, M.P. expressed the same opinion. 

After some further discussion, in which Messrs. Free- 
man, Taylor, Hughes, D’Iffanger, and Carpmael took 
part, the motion was carried unanimously. 





THE STRIKE AT THE POLICE COURTS. 

Westminster—James Mottram appeared to a warrant 
before Mr. Paynter, in which he was charged with using 
abusive language towards James Brownu.— The com- 
plainant stated that he was in the employment, as agent, 
of Messrs. Kirk & Perry, who have the management of 
the military stores, Pimlico. On Thursday last, about 
twelve o’clock, he was going along Lucas-street, when 


he saw a number of men, who were going to their dinner. | 


Among them was the defendant, who called out to him 
to ask him to put his number on his back. There were 
several men with him, some of whom are in ceurt. He 


also called him a blackleg. There was no violence used | 
towards him. Mr. Paynter, after making some general | 


remarks in reference to strikes, said it was his duty to 
prevent any course of conduct tending to produce a 
breach of the peace. He thought that nothing could more 
prejudice the cause of workmen than to pursue such a 
course as that which had been sworn to before him, of 
which he had no doubt.—The defendant was fined 40s. or, 
in default, two months’ imprisonment; and he was held 
to bail, himself in 40/. and two sureties of 20/. each to 


keep the peace for two months.—The fine was at once | 


paid, and the sureties obtained. 





discellanen, 


Canapa Hovses or PartiAMEentT CompeErti- 
tion.—Under the héading “Bath Architects in 
America,” the Bath Chronicle says,—In Canada 
Mr. Green, as also Messrs. Fuller and Stent, all of 
them professionally educated in Bath, and the two 
former sons of two of our most respectable fellow- 
citizens, have attained high honours in the com- 
petition for the new Houses of Parliament to be 
erected at Ottawa. These structures will be built 
on a scale of magnificence worthy the grandeur of 
that fine country, of which Ottawa is to be the 
metropolis. Sixteen architects competed for the 
honour, out of which number Messrs. Fuller & 
Stent are the successful candidates. The follow- 


| the further consideration of the plan. 
| SHEFFIELD AND THE STRIKE. — The builders’ 
| strike in London is affecting one branch of trade 
at Sheffield, viz. the stove-grate manufacture. 
| The builders’ ironmongery trade has been similarly 
| influenced. Some of the American houses are 
| also falling off as regards orders. 
TELEGRAPHIC.—An application has been made 
| to the Board of Trade for joining the chief Eng- 
lish and Irish ports by means of telegraphic wires, 
along which warnings may be sent from town to 
town of approaching and passing storms. The 
naval and military uses of such network of wires 
| are also obvious. 
THe Epinsvuren Scxoot or Art.—The School 
of Art here re-opens, at the Royal Institution, 
with improved accoramodation. A considerable 
‘portion of the building has undergone extensive 
repair; and by an exchange of rooms with the 
toyal Society, the female section of the school has 
been allotted two large contiguous apartments, 
{which are under the immediate and continuous 
supervision of the Art Mistress, with superior 
light, and a separate entrance. The rooms for 
the male classes of the Department of Ornament 
are in course of being thrown into one long and 
spacious gallery, with increased light. From the 
| extent of work to be executed, this portion of the 
| alterations has not yet been completed. 
METALLIC AND ManvuracrureD Metat Ex- 
| PORTS TO AUSTRALIA. — During the month of 
| September (it appears from the circular of Messrs. 
J. P. Platt & Co. of Liverpool), there were ex- 
ported from Liverpool to Melbourne and Port 
Phillip 8} tons of anvils and vices, and a }-ton to 
| Sydney; castings, 10 tons to Melbourne and Port 
| Phillip, and a 4-ton to Sydney; chains and anchors, 


24 tons to Melbourne and Port Phillip; copper | 
, and yellow metal, to Melbourne and Port Phillip, | 


10 cases; guns and pistols, 1 case to Sydney; 
| ironmongery, 10 casks and a }-ton to Melbourne 
and Port Phillip; lead and lead piping, 113} tons 
43 packages to Melbourne and Port Phillip, and 
10} tons 3 packages to Sydney; nails, 276 kegs 
to Melbourne and Port Phillip, and 277 kegs to 
Sydney ; railway materials, 3003 tons to Sydney ; 
| tin-plates, 380 boxes to Melbourne and Port 
| Phillip, and 216 to Sydney. 

| YARMOUTH SCHOOLS OF ART AND NAVIGATION.— 
| The second annual meeting of the supporters of 
| these institutions has just been held. It was in- 
tended at this meeting to present a prize of 1/. 
for the best outline drawing of the Parthenon 
| frieze, executed by the pupils during the vacation, 
but as there was only one competitor, the prize 
was not awarded. The Mayor congratulated the 
members and subscribers on the report, which, 
he said, did not contain a single drawback. The 
Rev. J. B. Bampton said he was in some respects 
obliged to dissent from the Mayor. He was sorry 
| that as yet they had not got a local marine board, 


|or what would be substantially the same, a local 
;examiuer. He expressed regret at being compelled 
| to resign the secretaryship, in consequence of his 
being about to leave Yarmouth, in May next. 
The officers were then re-elected. The national 
| medallion obtained by James Cooper for an archi- 
tectural design was exhibited. 
Mayor and Mr. Bampton concluded the meeting. 


PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES.—The following 
|report on the state of the Thames is from Mr. 
| Bazalgette, the engineer to the Board of Works:— 
|“I beg to report that, in consequence of the 
‘decrease in the temperature, the liming opera- 
tions were maintained during the daytime only, 
| from the 12th of August to the 3rd inst. at which 
latter date, upon the advice of Dr. Miller, the 
operations were discontinued. The total quantity 
of disinfectant agents used during the past season 
has been about 4,281 tons of chalk lime, 478 tons 
of chloride of lime, and 56 tons of carbolic acid 
at a cost of 17,7337.” 
| Decision as TO Prate-Guass BreakaGe.—At 
the Liverpool County Court, before Mr. W. A. 
| Hulton, a case was heard arising from an accident. 
A person was driving a shandray, when the tire of 
one wheel cracked, came off, and rolled through 
the plate-glass window of a grocer, who, in con- 
sequence, summoned the owner of the shandray 
|for 2/7. 10s. 3d. the cost of the window. The 
| defence was, that the occurrence was an unavoid- 
| able accident, and the window was unprotected. 
| It was replied that the accident arose from a 
| defect in the tire. The judge referred to an old 
| decision, that in such a case the value of a common 
| pane was all that could be recovered; but plate- 
glass, he said, was now so common, as to be almost 
}an article of necessity; and as the defendants 
}must be responsible for the defect in the tire 
which caused the accident, he gave a verdict for 
| the plaintiff. 
| Srrike or Brickmakers.—The masters and 
| operative brickmakers of Oldham are now engaged 
jin one of those unhappy disputes of which these 
| times unfortunately afford so many examples. 
The brickmakers have a club, and it appears that 
the clubmen required that their employers should 
not engage any men who did not belong to the 
society. The masters would not tolerate such 
dictatorial interference, and at once discharged 
the clubbists. The latter have made reprisals in 
a variety of ways. Two sheds have been de- 
stroyed by fire, and it is now deemed necessary to 
have the remaining sheds regularly watched, in 
order to prevent their sharing a similar fate. But 
| worse even than all this is the diabolical course 
| to which the “lock-outs” have resorted in order 
| to punish the non-society men. At those places 
where work is being carried on needles have been 
| mixed up in the clay, and it was stated at a meet- 
ing of the masters on Monday night, that two 
operatives had thus sustained frightful injuries in 
the hands. One of the poor fellows, it is expected, 
| will never gain the use of his right hand. 
| Pvurirication oF Foun Water: AN IM- 
PoRTANT Discovery.—Every one who recollects 
the discovery of electrotype, will also think of 
| Liverpool and Mr. Thomas Spencer, the chemist, 
| in connection with it. The discoverer of electro- 
type appears to have now made another discovery, 
of a different description, which bids fair entirely 
to eclipse even his former one in importance and 
value. Heseemsto have penetrated into nature’s 
‘grand secret, whereby she converts all kinds of 
foul and contaminated water, as it filters through 
| the rocky strata, into the pure and wholesome 


Thanks to the | spring: and not only so, but he has shed a new 
| light on the nature of ozone in connection with 


| Society OF ANTIQUARTES, NEWCASTLE-UPON- | this diseovery. It is impossible here to do justice 
| Tyne.—The October meeting was held in the | to these discoveries, but we may state that Mr. 


| Castle of Newcastle; Mr. John Hodgson Hinde, 
V.P. in the chair. Various donations were made, 
}and the chairman, according to the Gateshead | 
| Observer, made an oral report, from which it ap- 
| peared that the patron of the society, the Duke 
|of Northumberland, had intimated his intention 
to subscribe 250/. towards the erection of a 
museum; Sir John Swinburne, bart. president, 
| 507.; and Mr. Clayton, V.P. 50/. He (the chair- 
/man) would also be happy to subseribe 50/.; and 
his friend, Dr. Charlton, had just whispered to 
him that he would give 25/. The plan, if neces- 
sary, could be reduced; but he hoped they would 


Spencer has experimentally ascertained that the 
magnetic oxide of iron, which abounds in rocky 
strata, and in sands, &c-, attracts oxygen, whether 
it exists in water or in air,—and polarizes it ;—that 
this polarized oxygen is the salubrifying ozone ;— 
that this ozone, so formed, destroys all discolour- 
ing and polluting organic solutions in water, and 
converts them into the sparkling and refreshing 
carbonic acid of the healthful spring. Even 
sewage water can be thus almost instantaneously 
purified. Moreover, Mr. Spencer has discovered 
that the apparently mechanical process of filtra- 
tion is itself magnetical, and it is now known that 


keep before them the proposal as it stood, and | all substances are constitutionally more or less 


raise the whole 2,000/. for the site and building. | 
| Dr. Charlton exhibited some Norwegian horse 
| furniture, two cr three centuries old, and called | 


ing is the exact position awarded them :—Parlia- | attention to the ornamentation, which, he said, | 
ment Houses—Mr. Fuller, Ist premium, 1,000} resembled that of ancient remains discovered in 


dollars ; Messrs. Stent and Laver, 2nd ditto, 400 | 


dollars. Departmental buildings—Messrs. Stent | 
& Laver, Ist premium, 1,000 dollars; Mr. Fuller, 
2nd ditto, 400 dollars. Governor’s residence— 
Mr. Cumberland, 1st premium, 400 dollars ; 
Messrs. Fuller & Green, 2nd do, 200 dollars. 


heathen graves in Norway. So, also, he said, the 
modern axe of the country was of the same type 
as the axes found in ancient places of sepulture ; 
and the peasants of the present day wore belts (of 
which the doctor exhibited a sample) bearing | 
engraved ornaments of ancient character. 


subject to magnetical influence: thus all extra- 
neous matters suspended in water may Le rapiuly 
attracted in filtration, and so separated ; and tiis 
may be done whether on a great scale or a smi“, 
either by the magnetic oxide or black sand of 
iron, by a mixture of this with ordinary sand, or 
by various other means; and Mr. Spencer has dis- 
covered a solid porous combination of carbon with 
magnetic oxide, prepared from Cumberland 
hematite, which is said to have very great filter- 


ing power. 
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THE BUILDER. 








A Cuvren Bett MADE OF Grass.—A bell of 


green glass, 14 inches high, and 13 inches in 
diameter, has been placed in the turret of the 
chapel at the Grange, Borrowdale. 

RevnitinG Broken Iron SHarts.—Shafts of 
cast-iron may be mended when broken, remarks 
the Engineer, by pouring on melted iron to form 
the part required; the pouring being continued 
with a surplus of metal until the new parts are 
fused upon the old. 

Tue Great EasTERN AS AN EXHTBITION.— 
Whilst the Great Eastern was lying in the Thames, 


off Deptford, the following number of passengers | repel a board that had been applied as a valve, 


disembarked at Greenwich pier :—April, 70,000; 


ARCHITECTURAL Liprary.—We are informed 
that on the 8th of November is to take place, at 
Brussels, the sale of the library and drawings of 
the late M. Dumont, the architect of the peni- 
tentiary of Louvain, and several other model 
cellular prisons. 

Tur Mysrerres oF Borer ExPLostons.—A 
strong blast of air discharged from a pipe within 
a short distance from a flat surface, correctly says 
the Engineer, will not repel, but will aftract any 
object placed in the intervening space. A blast 
of air once made to discharge against a wall in 
| Mr. Roberts’s works, at Manchester, would not 





| but, on the contrary, attracted it tothe pipe. It 
j has been suggested that safety-valves are some- 
| times attracted to their seats in the same way 


May, 100,000; June, 140,000; July, 170,000; 
August, 180,000; and during the few days of 


September the vessel lay at her moorings, 95,000 ; | 
making a total of 755,000 during a period of | 
scarcely exceeding five months; and if to this| 
goodly number those visiting the ship at Port- 
land and Holyhead be added, probably the whole | 
will not fall far short of a million of visitors, | 
which, at say half-a-crown each, will have yielded | 
a sum of something like 125,000/. nearly all free 
profit, there being little special outlay on account | 
of such visitors. 

Toe Op WESTMINSTER MEMORIAL. — On) 
visiting Mr. Wright’s Polished Granite Works in | 
John-street we observed a most beautiful shaft of 
red Peterhead granite, intended for the West- 
minster Column, about to be erected near West- 
minster Abbey, to the memory of Lord Raglan, 
and the other “ Old Westminsters,” who fell in 
the Crimea. We learn from Mr. Wright that the 
column is to be surmounted by a figure of St. 
George and the Dragon, sculptured by Mr. 
Clayton. Below, in niches, are to be placed the 
figures of Henry III. Edward I. Queen Elizabeth, 
and Queen Victoria. This part of the monument 
is to be of Portland stone. The total height of 
the column is 62 feet. The height-of the base is 
14 feet 3 inches, and its width, 10 feet.— Aberdeen 
Herald. | 

Iron.—According to Messrs, Woodrow’s cir- 
cular, from Dublin, the occurrences of the past 
month, whether viewed politically or otherwise, 
have not caused any improvement in the price of 
pig-iron. The shipments for the month have been 
47,691 tons, against 43,836 in September, 1858. 
The production of iron for the quarter just ended 
is nearly equal to that of the former quarter, 
although there are only 122 furnaces now in blast 
against 126 in July. But it must be borne in 
mind that the productive power of the furnaces | 
lately erected is much greater than those of an | 
earlier date, and that some of the old furnaces now | 
out of blast are being taken down to make room 
for new ones of a larger size. The exports for | 
the quarter are 160,820 tons against 147,650 tons 
same period last year. The local consumption is ' 
estimated at about 84,000 tons; in all, 244,820 
tons; and the production about 240,000 tons, | 
causing a reduction in the stock of 5,000 tons, 
leaving it still about 330,000 tons, irrespective of | 
what is held by the Carron Company, which re- | 
cent events have shown to be nearly four times 
the quantity at which it was estimated in pre- | 
vious statements. Their quotations range from 
51s. to 56s. 

STRAIGHTENING A CoLossaL CHIMNEY STALK.— 

Operations for restoring a very large chimney 
at Port Dundas, Glasgow, to a perpendicular and 
safe position, have been successfully completed. 
This was accomplished by sawing several of the 
mortar beds between the courses on the side from 
which the chimney leaned, thereby allowing it to 
come back by its own weight, without the appli- 
cation of any external force. Only one draft was 
cut at a time, to guard against any shock which 
might have endangered the stability of the build- 
ing; and, by keeping the saws wet, a bed of mortar 
was prepared for the superincumbent weight to 
settle down upon. Twelve cuts were made in 
this manner on different parts of the structure, 
which generally set before the saws had passed 
through half of the circumference, particularly in 
those made nearest the ground, where the weight 
was greatest. The North British Daily Mail 
says,—Mr. Duncan Macfarlane was the architect 
by whose advice this method was adopted. 
The principal dimensions of the chimney are s— 
Total height, 468 feet; from surface to top of 
cope, 454 feet; outside diameter at foundation, 
50 feet; at surface, 34 feet; at cope, 14 feet. 
According to calculations made by Professor Ran- 
kine, the building, independent of the adhesion of 
mortar, is capable of sustaining with safety a 
lateral pressure of 661b. per superficial foot at its 
weakest point, being 111b. more than the force of 
the greatest storm registered in this country. 


when a thin annular discharge of steam is going 
on under their edges. According to Armstrong’s 


or may not electro-magnetical attraction be 
generated so as to attract the valve to the seat ? 

SypeynaM Prsiic Lecrvre- Hatt AND 
Scnoots.—On the 13th inst. the Lord Mayor 
laid the first stone of the Sydenham Public | 
Lecture-hall and Schools, at Sydenham-hill, in 
the presence of a numerous and fashionable 
assemblage. The architect is Mr. Henry Dawson. 
The proposed building will comprise a public 
lecture-hall and schools, for the education of 
boys, girls, and infants, on the system of the 
British and Foreign School Society, and a room 
for the use of the Sydenham Working Men’s 
Institute. There will be school accommodation 
for 200 boys, 100 girls, and 100 infants. The 
lecture-hall will hold between 500 and 600 
persons. The front building will contain the 
boys’ school on the ground story, and the girls’ 
and infants’ school on the upper story. The 
lecture-hall will be in the rear. Campanile towers 
will flank the buildings on either side, containing 
the principal entries and staircases, and are also 
intended to serve the purposes of ventilation. 
The walls of the building will be of brick, the 
exterior elevations being varied with courses of 
bricks of different colours, inlaid tiles and stone 
blockings and weatherings. The style will be 
the Anglicised Italian. 

Tur Timber Trade oF Bristor. — The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the circular just issued 
by Messrs. Barnes & Sons :—‘This trade during 
the last month has been animated ; considerable 
business has been done at improved prices ; and, 
as the stock in the port is but moderate, we have 
no doubt but a steady advance in the value of all 
goods will be maintained, particularly as the Fall 
importation is likely to fall very short of the usual 
supply. The arrivals for the past month have 
been, 27 vessels, 11,591 tons register (against 18 
vessels, 8,226 tons for the corresponding month 
last year), and consist of 6 from Quebec, 3,888 
tons; 6 from New Brunswick, 3,493 tons; 1 from 
St. Petersburgh, 435 tons; 2 from Onega, 720 
tons; 4 from Wiborg, 1,238 tons ; 1 from Stettin, 
220 tons; 7 from Norway and Sweden, 1,597 
tons; showing an increase of 9 vessels, 3,365 tons 
register, compared with the corresponding month 
of last year. For the season commencing on 
February 1, 1859, to the present time, there have 
been 123 vessels, 60,134 tons register arrived 
against 96 vessels. 44,816 tons, for the same 
period last year, showing an increase of 27 ves- 
sels, 15,288 tons register.” 

Tue Rare Brice at CoLrocye. — The in- 
auguration of the railway bridge which will have 
so material an influence on travelling from 
Belgium through Cologne to the northern part of 
Germany, and vice versd, has taken place, under 
the most favourable circumstances, in the presence 
of the Prince Regent of Prussia. We have before 
spoken of it, but we may on this occasion remark 
that it is a tubular bridge, for both railway and 
common traffic, consisting of two tubes, one with 
two rails for the trains, and the other for carriages 
and foot passengers, together 51 feet (Prussian 
measure) broad, and 1,352 feet long. The tubes 
rest on three pillars only, each 313 feet distant 
from the other. This unusual width of opening 
was deemed necessary on account of the danger 
which any stoppage of the floating ice in the 
Rhine always creates for the adjacent towns. 
Five thousand tons of hammered iron have been 
employed in the construction of the tubes. The 
bridge reaches the left bank, on which Cologne is 
built, exactly in face of the cathedral, and the 
ground between has been cleared of houses, and is 
to be formed into a square. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the cathedral stands in no danger of 
damage during the possible future contentions of 
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RESTING-PLACES.—In some parts of the old Cit 
of London, there are in recesses of the walls, and 
in other places, seats and shelves fixed, on which 
the tired wayfarer or porter may obtain a few 
minutes’ rest. On some of these the benevolent 
have placed inscriptions, requesting those bent on 
business, not to tarry too long, nor to leave their 
goods behind them. In late years a less kindly 
spirit has been shown, probably enforced, in this 
| respect. In many instances the posts, in parts of 
‘the streets, may be seen with sharp spikes, in- 
| geniously placed, to prevent even such uncomfort- 
able positions being used as seats. In the modern 
squares the railings have been so arranged, that it 
is not possible to find rest, and in the spaces in 
front of public buildings and churches, where con- 
venient provision might be placed with but 
little trouble or expense, and would not, if pro- 
perly managed, disfigure the architecture; as at 








| hydro-electric battery invention, steam evolves| present arranged, a person may travel for miles 
electricity, so that the attraction may be electrical, | and not find a seat, except the doorsteps of dwell- 


ings from which the police would probably warn 
them. 

New Crock.—An “atmospheric clock” has 
been recently invented. This clock is said to be in 
appearance like a long thermometer, without, 
however, the bulb of mercury at the bottom. It 
has a glass tube about three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, and the length of the thermometer-like 
frame: this tube is secured to the frame by two 
bands, through which the tube easily slides. In- 
side of the glass tube is another and smaller 
glass tube, at each end of which is a portion of 
mercury and a scrap of blotting paper, or other 
absorbent material, for the purpose of absorbing 
any damp which might find its way into the tube. 
About an inch and a half from each end of the 
inner tube isa small throat, through which the 
mercury has to pass. On each side of the glass 
tube are the divisions of time. The mercury in 
the top end of the tube is placed opposite the 
proper time, and it descends to the bottom of 
the tube exactly as the time lapses. When the 
mercury has reached the bottom of the tube the 
frame can be turned, and the mercury set to the 
same time on the other side; and so the time 
may be continually indicated. It is a sort of 
perpetual hour-glass. 

STREET TRAMWAYS.—Great success, it appears, 
has attended the laying of horse tramways through 
the principal streets of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other large places of business in the 
United States. In the first-named city the intro- 
duction of the new mode of locomotion was effected 
about seven years ago, amid the decided opposition 
of owners of houses along each line of street, and 
furious denouncements from many shopkeepers. 
Since that date the effect of the traffic has not 
only not detracted from the previous course of 
business, but actually given it a considerable sti- 
mulus, and the last two years’ dividends to the 
shareholders averaged ten per cent. Inthe market 
for stock the shares in the street lines sell at thirty- 
five per cent. premium, The scale of fares in the 
carriages on these lines is exceedingly low,—four 
miles for five cents, or a slight advance on one 
halfpenny per mile. Last year the merchants of 
Philadelphia, seeing the successful results of the 
New York tramways, got up local lines in that 
city, and there, too, the principle has worked 
favourably; and, as we learn, the cost of laying 
down the lines was only about one-third that ex- 
pended in New York. At present the premium 
on shares in the eighty miles of roads through the 
streets of Philadelphia is up to 200 per cent. 

Tue Roman Vitta at Carisprooxe.— The 
entire excavation of the Roman villa has lately 
been progressing with rapidity, six rooms having 
been this time entirely uncovered and cleared. 
Other portions are also in process of excavation. 
A quantity of relics of the Roman occupants have 
been found, consisting of pottery, coins of Claudius 
and Severus, and other antiquities of interest. 
Relative to the pottery and more fragile curiosi- 
ties, it is to be hoped that as the explorations 
take place a competent person, thoroughly 
acquainted with the probable uses of the articles 
found, will be on the spot, ready to superintend 
the placing of the fragments of pottery. It would 
be advisable for the workmen to use every caution ; 
and, when relics are discovered, the person ap- 
pointed to overlook the disposal of the diggings 
should be immediately informed of the circum- 
stances under which each relic was found. It 
has been suggested that the covering in of the 
villa be completed before any fresh clearance is 
made: the extent of the villa is now known, and 
the roofing would entirely protect it from rain or 
severe frost, whereas, if the villa is permitted to 
be exposed to rain and sun, the walls, which are 
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armies for possession of this bridge. 


only of chalk, will crack and ultimately fall. 
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